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COURSES PREPARATORY TO COLLEGE. 


BY PRESIDENT PORTER, OF YALE COLLEGE, 


The course preparatory to college is, I regret to 
say, largely confined to special schools. This re- 
sults especially in two disadvantages: 1, A divis- 
ion into clearly defined classes is introduced even 
in childhood between those who should stand as 
much as possible upon a common footing. 2. 
Those withdrawn thus to select schools have 
their attention diverted into a narrowed range 
of acquisition. When there should be a gen- 
eral training in the use of correct English, in the 
fundamentals of Mathematics, in Geography, in the 
facts and relations of Natural History in its several 
departments, and in the outlines of at least one 
modern language, the lad is put at special and nar- 
rowing work. I mean to say, in other words, that 
Latin and Greek are begun too early and pursued 
too exclusively, and that time which, during a cer- 
tain interval, would be more economically spent in 
wider range, is almost wasted by the present sys- 
tem. 

There is required of an educated man a back- 
ground of common knowledge, which the college- 
bred man rarely possesses for this very reason. 
There is needed, too, a foundation in correct intel- 
lectual habits, which the public school, with its 
wider view, is better fitted to give than the mere 
grammar school. There is needed, not less, a foun- 
dation in common sense, an acquaintance with com- 
mon things, and common people, and with the com- 
mon aims and hopes of the masses, which the seg- 
regation of the prevailing method prevents. I look 
back to the years spent—unprofitably enough, in- 
‘deed, and under methods barbarous enough—in a 
certain old red schoolhouse, as among the most val- 
uable of my life for this very reason, and I believe 
that many will unite in like testimony. 

I will first speak of certain general disadvantages 
of the method of segregation. And, first of all, 


as special schools are now constituted, both trus- 
tees and teachers strive toward high pressure. 
The result is that lads are kept almost exclusively 
on the dead languages, and on the routine of these 
during a period which exerts so vital an influence 
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over them that spontaneity of growth is seriously 
checked. A direct outgrowth of this is the ex- 
treme weariness of such a course. Who does not 
pity, from the bottom of his heart, the lad who, 
from ten to thirteen, is bound down to his Latin 
grammar, his Latin exercises, his Latin transla- 
tions? And if we pity him, why should we not 
help him? The trouble is that his work has no 
connection with a living language, and that not 
even what connection might be brought out is 
shown. The process should be carried on side by 
side with an intelligent study of English, and it 
should never happen that only after years of study 
it should dawn on the pupil's mind that the old 
dead tongue is similar in structure to the language 
of his every-day life. Work so exclusively at spe- 
cialties at so early a period is full of disadvantages 
and full of loss. 

The high-pressure and the hard work result, 
thirdly, in mechanical habits of thought. The 
book is studied to be committed, and committed to 
be recited, and retained to be examined on, and not 
as intelligent knowledge which is to form part of 
the furnishing of a working mind. Now I concede 
that as our system now stands, we can expect no 
immediate or thorough change to avoid these diffi- 
culties. In some of our larger cities boys may be 
successfully fitted for college entirely at the public 
schools, but not in the smaller towns and in country 
places. I therefore take the position that our pub- 
lic schools should be brought as nearly as may be 
into such efficiency that they may do much of the 
preparatory work, and that the young should be 
kept in them as long as may be, while some depend- 
ence is yet placed on private instruction, or on se- 
lect or funded schools for the final touches of aca- 
demic preparation. 

I wish to speak next of certain evils of prepara- 
tory schools, as such, and I premise that many of 
them are natural, deep-rooted, and almost incapable 
of thorough eradication. This, however, should 
not make us close our eyes upon them, but we 
should rather strive the harder and the more intel- 
ligently for their overthrow. The first evil of pre- 
paratory schools which I would mention is that of 
their tendency toward a premature use of the gen- 
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eralizing faculties. How often one enters a family 
of bright children, one of whom is singled out and 
praised by parents and friends as the child of prom- 
ise—a kind of oracle. And the great point empha. 


sized is that the child “is never satisfied unless he | 
Often, indeed, | 


knows the reason for everything.” 
does sucha child fulfill fond expectations: but how 
often, on the other hand, does this brilliant quality, 
exercised before the mind is ripe, lead to queries and 
speculations which are the mental ruin of the 
child. 

Now, our methods of classical study deal too 
much—in the case of the schoolboy—with the 
philosophy of paradigms, and of phonetic and other 
changes. We haven't the good old paradigm to 
learn, but the boy must make his paradigm by met- 
aphysical rules for which he is as yet no wise 
ready. I should be one of the last persons, from the 
nature of my studies, to object to generalization, and 
Ido not ; but I do protest against teaching a mind 
the generalizing faculty before it has normally 
grown to it. What the mind needs to acquire first 
is a basis of facts—facts of the rudiments of math- 
ematics, geography, history, the natural sciences, 
the great events and leading thoughts, which may 
prove both material for later inferences, and which 
may stimulate the emotions and keep the soul at a 
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| under the American system, which depends lArgely 
on text-books. 

Another thing which gives the system public 
favor is the fact that the newspapers are constantly 
insisting on written examinations and the like, as 
the true method of deciding competitions for offi- 
cial positions. Now I grant that the method of 
written examinations secures certain advantages 
which can hardly be found in any other single sys- 
tem. I also concede that it affords a discipline of 
nerve, of power, of expression, and of expeditious 
work, which, at some time in an educational course, 
must be highly valuable. But I do claim that it is 
in many respects unfair; that the poor scholar, 
from a certain facility, may pass creditable muster ; 
that the real scholar, for lack of that facility, may 
suffer undeservedly. I ask anybody who is accus- 
tomed to read examination papers, if he does not 
always read them with eyes enlightened by a knowl- 
edge of the scholar’s real attainments, and if he 
does not always detect discrepancies. 

A third pernicious feature of our preparatory 
school, is a tendency to rely on system and method, 
and the various paraphernalia of a well regulated 
institution, to the exclusion of individual and per- 
sonal effort. Easy, easy indeed, is it to ask routine 
questions, to record the result in a marking book, 








high and healthful pitch. For this reason the mem- | to clinch the week’s work by a weekly examination, 


ory is so tenacious early, as if to indicate that it 
should be chiefly used at first. And our arid meth- 
ods of classical study in the schools are to be con- 
demned in that they,are arid, and lay little good 


’ ’ . . 
_and a term’s and a year’s work in like manner ; far 
easier than to put questions in such a fashion as to 
find whether the scholar has got at the essence of 


knowledge, or in such fashion as not only to reach 


foundation of the kind which I have outlined. Now} the ear of the questioned pupil, but to thrill with 
I grant that there is a method of constructing text-| subtle and suggestive power the whole class. But 
books and of teaching which involves the highest} the real power lies in oral instruction ; in the living 


generalization and the highest philosophy—and 
those we should have. But the secret—in book 
and teacher—should not be unvailed to the child ;| 
the child should be the unconscious pupil of a hid- 
den, but profoundly based and subtle method, 
which, so used, may be the making of him. 

A second pernicious feature of our preparatory 
schools is the growing tendency to trust in special 
examinations. These derive much prestige from | 
the prevailing impression that they are used with 
great success in French and German schools. But | 
we are to notice that French and German instruc- | 
tion—as any who have been under such teachers 
may readily judge—is by dictation, the pupil spend- | 
ing much of his time in copying into a book what | 
he is expected to reproduce the next day. The | 
pupil used to this, can manifestly thrive better un- 
der the written examination system than can one! 


and vivifying force of the contact of mind with 
mind. Oh! there is no such power of man over 
man as that of the mind, thrilled with truth, and 
imparting it with all the force of its individuality ! 
I would not be a teacher, if all my work were to 


turn the handle of never so delicate an organ, that 


went by machinery. I would not be a teacher, if 
all my work was to preside at recitations, put well- 
rounded questions, and conduct skilfully-questioned 
written examinations. 

What I have said has been put in fragmentary 


form, but it has been the result of reflection, and 
in this informal manner I present it to you for your 
thoughtful consideration. 








The inventory of the estate of the late Samuel Wil- 
liston, of Easthampton, foots up $1,015,111, and the 
residue that was to go to Amherst College, after all the 
other bequests were paid, will amount to $288.000. 
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THE LECTURE VS. THE TEXT-BOOK.* 


BY EDWARD C. WINSLOW, a 


structors, either for the want of: a satisfactory text- 
book, or for want of time to pursue such q book, 
select, arrange, combine, and condense such mate- 


The curriculum of studies in most our high rial as they may consider most important and profit- 


schools may be divided into four general depart-| 
ments, viz.: Mathematics, Language, Natural | 


able, and present it to the class in the form of a 
lecture, sometimes requiriug it to be learned and 


Science, and a miscellaneous department, including | recited at the next exercise, and sometimes leaving 


History, Rhetoric, Constitution of U.S., Mental 
and Moral Science. There is also a department in 
many of our schools, and I trust will soon be found 
in a//, which includes Music, Drawing, arid Pen- 
manship. 

Let us see now whether instruction can be im- 
parted with greater advantage in any of these de- 
partments by a system of /ectures than from the 
text-book ; and if so, what the advantages may be. 
Let us consider in the first place, and throughout, 
that we are not discussing the subject for German 
universities but for oz schools as they are found. 

And here let us understrnd what we mean by 
lectures. As the term is sometimes used in our 
sehools and colleges. it refers to oral instruction 
given in connection with recitatjon from the text- 
book. Thus we find in one of our college cata- 
logues this statement : “ Lectures on the Metaphy- 
sics through the term in connection with the Text- 
book.” Now these lectures were simply discus- 
sions of various topics as they were taken up in the 
book, illustrating more fully and explaining more 
satisfactorily, as difficulties presented themselves 
to members of the class. Taken in this sense, I 
say most emphatically that every teacher in our 
High Schools, yes even in our lower schools, ought 
to employ the lecture system. Every teacher 
should be brimfull of the subject he or she is teach- 
ing ; by previous reading, study, and research he 
should prepare himself with information bearing 
upon the recitation before him, which is not found 
in the book used by the class, and which informa- 


jtion the class will not obtain unless he imparts it to 


them. <A// of our oral instruction thus rightly 
comes under the head of lectures. But I suspect 
that when this subject was assigned, a different 
view of it was anticipated ; in fact the very wording 
of the subject implies something more. Lecture 
versus the Text-book. Lecture against the Text- 


book. Lectures on one hand without the text-book, | 
‘the pupils gain a more thorough knowledge of 


and the text-book on the other hand without the 
lectures. 

This brings us to the system adopted in our 
colleges and professional schools where the in- 





* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Conn, State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Oct. 23, 1844. 





it, when once presented, to be remembered or for- 
gotten as the fates may direct. Taking this as the 
scope of the lecture system, we are now prepared 
to ask—Will such a system operate with advantage 
in our High Schools? and shall we allow this to 
supersede the text-book in any branch ? « 

Taking the first department of study already 
noticed, we ask—can the lecture be substituted 
for the text-book in mathematics? I need only ask 
such a question here, for it is manifest to every one 
that no system of lectures can give so thorough 
knowledge of Arithmetic as the careful, earnest, 
thoughtful stwdy of some good texr-book. And 
the discipline of mind which we regard of first im- 
portance in the pursuit of this branch is almost en- 
tirely lost, if we remove the text-book and the study 
of it which is presupposed. I havesometimes taken 
an advanced class reviewing Arithmetic, and with- 
out any book specified, assigned to them topics, e.g. : 
Division, Common Fractions, Discount, or Ex- 
change, giving them problems under each rule to 
solve before the next recitation, and calling for an 
explanation of every principle as we came to it, 
thus making it very practical, and in one sense in- 
dependent of the text-book. This has always been 
successful, yet it hardly comes under the general 
acceptation of a /ecture, and the class was more or 
less dependent continually upon some text-book. 

Another argument against removing the text- 
book, is the unnecessary increase of labor brought 
upon the teaeher to prepare matter for each recita- 
tion, which is already arranged in our best text- 
books better than a large majority of our teachers 
would prepare it. 

Our teachers have enough to do even if they 
make use of all the vea/ helps that can be provided. 
What has been said of Arithmetic applies equally 
well to Algebra and even more forcibly to Geome- 
try, Trigometry, and Book-keeping. Hence for 
these three reasons already given, viz: Ist, that 


Mathematics and obtain it in a more systematic 
form ; 2d, that the discipline of mind acquired in 
the stady of Mathematics must be so much greater 
than that resulting from /stening to lectures on 
Mathematics ; and 3d, provided our teachers as a 
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rule could - prepare exercises equally as good as 
those in the best text-books, and could secure the 
same amount of study upon them, so much would | 
the labor of the teacher in preparing and the pupil in | 
transcribing the exercises be increased, that I say 
decidedly: Hold on to the text-book in Mathe- 
matics. 





In the next Department—Language—we find 
the text-book just as necessary. 

The study of any foreign language in our schools 
must of course be pursued to a great extent from 
books,—Latin and Greek entirely, while but few) 
classes are favored with French and German, 
lialian or Spanish teachers competent to instruct | 
them otherwise than by the routine method of the 
text-book. The English language, of all languages 
in our schools, I think is taught in the most unsat- 
isfactory manner if we regard its comparative im- 
portance ; and we hail with joy some recent publi- 
cations prepared to give direction to younger 
scholars and interest them in the study of their 
own language. It also bodes well for the future | 


| giving your lectures? 


to the interest and benefit of his class by presenting 
an occasional lecture upon the subjects already taken 
up. Mark—I say upon szdjects already taken up, 
for I believe the class so much better prepared to 
appreciate a lecture after having stwdied the sub- 
ject themselves, that I would in no case, unless it 
be very extraordinary, neglect the text-book. What 
do you gain in material by omitting the book and 
What you have to present is 
mostly a compilation from different authors express- 
ed in accordance with your own views. But very 
few of our teachers are able to devote themselves 


|to the investigation of a subject sufficiently to pre- 


sent an independent and original system to be 
adopted by the class. Now with such a variety of 
books as we have upon every science, presenting 
every side and phase, can you not select one which 
will in the main coincide with your views and ex- 
press what you would teach aclass? Then when 
we consider the item of time—that to give the class 
a lecture each day, so that they can secure notes 
from which to learn it, occupies twice or thrice the 





that so many of our teachers feel that the English ‘time it does to recite the same, we are led to believe 
Language does not receive that attention at their | that the wiser course is to adopt some book from 
hands which it should, and are looking about to/which to select what the class shall learn, and to 
catch the first glimmer of improvement. Now in| spend the time assigned to the class in illustrating, 
teaching scholars in our High Schools who are | explaining, and discussing what has already ition 
supposed to be weli-versed in English Grammar | learned and recited, and make the lecture not a 
and the general construetion of the language, I| | substitute for the book but complementary to it. The 
hold that much ora/ instruction should be given! only exception I would make to this is where the 
adapted to the character of the class. However,|class for some good reason has but a brief time to 
text-books are at hand upon the etymology of|spend upon a study, and the material can better 
words, others upon composition, style, and the cor-|be selected and condensed by the instructor and 
rect use of language, so that in very many of our | presented from his own words than from the 
schools nothing more or better could be provided. | | book. But while I cling so persistently to the book 
When the study of the Literature of the E nglish | I would not be satisfied with that as I have before 
language comes up we must not do away with the | said. How mucha teacher can find to give a class 
text-book unless we can substitute something better; ‘in Physical Geography that is not contained in any 
and what would a majority of our teachers fall back|one text-book! so in Physiology. In Natural 
upon if they had recourse to no text-book? Yet) | Philosophy, Natural History, Chemistry, and Min- 
while I would retain the book for class use I would | | eralogy, lectures illustrated by experiments and 
by no means confine the class to it, but with great | specimens, are absolutely essential. The study of 
profit may the teacher give an occasional lecture | the book amounts to very little without these. Pu- 
upon the derivation of words, the different kinds| |pils can walk much better among these principles 
of composition or style, the history of the language, | | by sight than by faith. Having lectures given in 
the work of some author or the author himself. In| this manner and a text-book for study and reference 
this way will the class feel that the subject isa live | the instruction ought to be very satisfactory. 
one, and the words of the living teacher will corrob-| What I have already said applies equally well to 
orate and vivify the language of the book already | History, Rhetoric, Constitution of the United States 
learned. | and Metaphysics, and thus to all the branches 
The department of Natural Science opens a| taught in most of our High Schools. And what is 
broader field for the lecturer. Every teacher of|our conclusion? It is this: that the question 
these sciences in our High Schools may add greatly | ought not to read Lecture versus Text-Book’ but 
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Lecture cum Text-Book—Lecture ‘ogether with the! none would the substitution of the lecture be at- 
Text-Book. Let us, therefore, repeat the arguments | tended with greater loss. Provided our teachers, 
on each side which have already been more or less | as a rule, could prepare exercises equally as good 
touched upon, and see if this conclusion is not | as those in the best text-books, and could secure the 
legitimate. The advantages of the lecture are: | same amount of study upon them, so great would 

ist. The class obtain the benefit of the study |be the expense of time, and so much would the 
and research of the instructor in a condensed form. | labor of the teacher in preparing and the pupil in 
We expect the instructor much better informed of | transcribing the exercises be increased, that unless 
the sources whence he may draw any desired in-|there is some advantage outweighing these disad- 
formation than the class ; that he can select more! vantages we must cling to the text-book. 
readily and arrange more systematically the facts | Another argument against the lecture system is the 
which are of importance ; and adding the result of | difficulty experienced by the class of securing the lec- 
his own investigation, may thus bring within the | ture either for /earning or for future reference. There 
scope of one hour what would have taken each one} are two methods in which pupils strive to secure a 
in the class days to obtain; and if we multiply this|lecture: 1st, by taking as copious notes as possi- 
saving of time on the part of one by the number in | ble, and 2d, by taking no notes at the time, but rely- 
the class we can realize the force of this first argu-|ing upon the memory. Difficulties beset both 
ment, methods. If one is striving to write as fast as the 

2d, The words of the living teacher presented | instructor reads he will catch at the main points as 
by him to the class, are usually received with more | best he can, having no time to think of their rela- 
interest, and retained with more profit, than the| tion or connection, but before he has written one, 
language of the book. We all feel {more interest} another has been given which must be omitted or 
in listening toa sermon or lecture if delivered by | abbreviated in a damaging manner, and so his notes 
the writer thereof, than if read to us by a good old |are at best quite defective ; and more than all this, 
deacon or if read by ourselves. So pupils feel the | he was so intent on his notes in the class-room that 
force of the living word far more than the dead lan-| when he attempts to write out his briefs he finds 
guage, as it is to so many, of the text-book. that his knowledge of the lecture is pretty nearly 

3d. The time of study in our High Schools is| circumscribed by his notes. How are these to be 
so short that many branches must be hastily passed | compared with the fullness of a text-book ? 
over. We Cannot omit them altogether, and we} Other pupils wishing to avoid this difficulty will 
cannot prolong the time spent in school, so it be-|not take notes in the lecture-room, but listen atten- 
comes a matter of importance to secure as much as/ tively, and remembering all they can, go directly to 
possible in a brief time. In some branches this|their seats and write it out. But with the most 
can he done by lectures, as we have already seen. | retentive memory this cannot be as complete as the 

I have previously given three advantages of the | lecture itself, and for future reference of course can 
text-book and its use in Mathematics, which may | not be compared with the text-book. 
be restated here as having a general application.| _Again—the scholars in many of our schools are 
1st. Pupils gain a more thorough knowledge and of such an age that the mind has not the maturity 
obtain it in a more systematic form from the book | requisite to derive the benefit from lectures which 





than from such lectures as a large majority of our! students in colleges, seminaries, and higher institu- 
teachers would give them. 2d. The /scipline of| tions would obtain. They are boys and girls, and 


mind acquired in the s¢ady of any branch is so much|as such we must take them, adopting our instruc- 
greater than that resulting from /istexng to any | tion to their capabilities. 

dissertations upon it, that we must have the study ; I am well aware that our schools differ, and that 
whether that will be secured as well by lectures as| the system of instruction which would be a success 


from the book, you can decide. here in New Haven would be a failure in other 

It. is acknowledged that Mathematics and the} schools of the State, but I have endeavored to bear 
languages are the great builders of md; that the) in mind the average High Schools and the average 
study of these imparts strength, clearness, precis-| teachers which preside over such schools ; and the 
ion, logical order, and a keenness of perception | longer I have considered the matter and the farther 
that is not derived from other branches. As we| my observations have extended the more decidedly 
have already seen, these two departments of study | do I feel that the great regu7stte of scholarship, and 
are most of all closely allied with the book, and in|hence the great xeed of our pupils is stwdy—hard, 
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thoughtful, persistent, rational study. This is is “the immortal s soul, with almost infinite capacity for hap- 
path all our great scholars have trod ; by which all | piness or woe, whose highest development is attain- 
great minds attained their greatness. And while | able only in a body in perfect health ; and when we 
they all have exjoyed the lectures of their instruc- | ‘reflect that the moral welfare of this soul depends 
tors, and other incidential teaching, and have been | in a great degree upon the state of the body, we see 
benefited by them, no doubt they will tell you that | |still more clearly its vast importance. God has 
whatever intellectual power they possess was not ‘given us all important duties to discharge in life, 
gained in this way, but by hard study, beginning at | and the ability to properly perform them will depend 
the text-book ; and that although much study is a| upon the manner in which we use the strength 
weariness of the flesh, yet it is the life and strength! given us. We have no more moral right to waste 
of the mind, aud that constant repetition, over and | our strength and shorten our life than we have de- 
over again, is the only way to secure and have in liberately to end it. Hence, it is our duty as 
control the mental powers within our reach. teachers to do all we can to maintain our own 
Here I leave it for your discussion and decision, | health, and to prevent sickness and disease among 
whether these results can be accomplished in our | our pupils. 
schools, with the class of pupils there found, as| How often, in visiting schools, we see scholars 
satisfactorily from lectures as from the text-book. pale, languid, listless, with narrow chests and stoop- 
———— ‘ing shoulders, and faces prematurely old and care- 
THE SANITARY CONDITION OF SCHOOL. worn; and how often, in examining the record of 
—HOW SHALL IT BE PROVIDED FOR >» (attendance, we see absences marked “sickness , 
— how often scholars come to the teacher, wishing to 
Pe ieee nai, ne be excused from some lesson or other school duty, 
I need use no argument to prove the importance | under the plea of sickness or indisposition, when it 
of the subject assigned for this paper. The ques-| needs only a glance of the experienced eye to see 
tion of health is always an important one, whether | that the excuse is a most valid one. We must 
we consider it in its bearings upon the individual, | admit that the sanitary condition of our schools is 
the school, or the community. The greatest gifts;not what it should be. These symptoms of ill 
of mind or of wealth are of little value without a|health and feeble constitutions are too apparent, 
healthy body with which to enjoy them. This sub-| these absences are too frequent, these headaches 
ject is of especial importance to the young, for|and illnesses interfere too often with School duties 
oftentimes ix youth are sown the seeds of disease | to admit a doubt upon this point. The question 
which bring suffering and early death. Habits are | naturally arises, How far is the teacher responsible 
formed which entail weakness upon manhood and | for this condition of affairs, and what can be done 
cause lifelong suffering. Thousands squander in| to improve the health of our pupils? 
youth the strength which should have been kept | In answer to the first question we make this as- 
for the real work of life. ‘ We are furnished in the | Sertion: 7e sanitary condition of the school depends 
beginning with a certain amount of vital force upon | much more upon the parents of the pupils and upon 
which we e may draw.” If we waste this vital force | the school building than upon the teacher. It seems 
in childhood we shall have so much the less for | to us that every candid, thinking mind will admit 
maturer years. If we use it aright we shall have | this. The scholars are in school, under the care of 
sufficient for a hale, hearty old age. the teacher, only five or six hours a day, and he 
When we consider that every violation of nature's has no direct control over their habits out of school, 
laws brings its punishment as_ surely as effect fol- | except by the moral influence he may exert and by 
lows cause, and that continued violation brings | the instruction he may give. He cannot force them 
pain, disease, and premature death; and when we to sleep in large, well ventilated rooms; to eat 
consider that the future happiness or misery of an | nourishing, easily digested food, at proper times 
individual depends in a great degree upon the con- only and in proper quantities ; to observe proper 
dition of the health, we begin to appreciate the im- hours of sleep and exercise; to keep the person 
portance of this subject. When we reflect that clean by a judicious use of soap and water, or to 
the human body is the most perfect and wonderful | avoid unnecessary exposure to heat, cold, or wet. 
specimen of God’s creative power, the abode of an | He cannot prevent excesses in eating and drinking, 
| playing and working ; nor can he prevent the for- 


* Kead at the Annual Meeting of the Connecticut State Teach- | = - 
rs’ Association, October 23, 1874. ‘mation of habits which injure or destroy the health. 
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It is no fault of the teacher that these excesses, and 
exposures, and evil habits are followed by head- 
aches, and colds, and sickness. I presume, if we 
knew the causes of all the illnesses among our 
pupils, we should find that nine-tenths of the sick- 
ness might easily have been prevented by proper 
care on their own part, or upon the part of their 
parents. That headache was caused by the mince- 
pie eaten in the evening, or by remaining at the 
party until midnight the night before; that cold 
was caused by getting heated with exercise and 
then sitting in a draft ; that sore throat was brought 
on by not changing the wet boots and stockings ; 
that “ bilious attack” was the result of too rich din- 
ners ; and so on through the list. 

Although we find so large a number of scholars 
sick, or indisposed, I think we shall find the pro- 
portion in the community still greater. How rarely 
do we find a man or woman who can truthfully 
claim perfect health. Almost every one has a 
weakness somewhere ; is subject to headache, or 
sore throat, or indigestion. Think over all your 
acquaintances, and how few do you find who have 
perfectly sound bodies? How many have weak 
lungs or stomachs, palpitations of the heart, weak 
backs, weakness, lameness, or pain somewhere. 
The children inherit these things from their parents 
or grandparents , they copy their habits, they eat 
the same food, drink the same drink, breathe the 
some air, and live in the same houses. These are 
things over which the teacher has no direct con- 
trol, but they exert more influence upon the health 
of his pupils than does the course pursued with him 
during the few hours of school. A very careful 
examination of this subject leads us to the conclu- 
sion that the sanitary condition of school corres- 
ponds very nearly with that of the community in 
which it is located. 

The school building and its location exert a great 
influence upon the health of the scholars. Very 
many of our schoolhouses are built without any 
attempt at ventilation, or if an attempt is made the 
means are so inadequate that most of the ventila- 
tion comes from the cracks about the loosely fitting 
windows and doors. Dr. Brown, a noted chemist 
and physician of Washington, D. C., speaking of 
ill-ventilated schoolrooms uses the following lan- 
guage: “ The imperfect ventilation of schoolrooms 
is an evil whose consequences can hardly be meas- 
ured, and they are the more to be dreaded because 
their effects are of such a character as seldom to 
occasion immediate alarm. The direct consequence 
of breathing air containing a mixture of carbonic 








tion, is to oppress the brain with a feeling of lan- 
guor and dullness, followed by an almost irresistible 
desire to sleep. In this condition neither pupils 
nor teachers are fit for duty, In a room twenty- 
five feet square, fifty pupils will breathe all the air 
it contains in a little more than two hours. After 
the first hour, the time spent is worse than wasted.” 
During the cold months, the teacher has his choice 
to compel his pupils to breathe this foul air, and 
thus bring dullness, sleepiness, and headaches ; or, 
by opening the windows expose them to drafts of 
air and the danger of taking cold, with the possible 
concomitants of sore-throat, influenza, or lung- 
fever. 

In addition to this ill-ventilation or want of 
ventilation, many of our schoolhouses are improp- 
erly or insufficiently heated. Coal stoves consum- 
ing as much coalas a dozen furnaces, and permitting 
a fire-escape of carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, 
are thought good enough. It isa wonder that the 
ill-effect of such heaters is not made apparent more 
frequently, by such accidents as one which occurred 
not many months ago in our own State, by which 
several scholars were made wholly insensible and 
nearly lost their lives. The products of combus- 
tion are deadly poisons if breathed in any quantity, 
and experiments have proved beyond a doubt that 
cast-iron stoves cannot be made so tight as to pre- 
vent their escape: that fatal poison carbonic oxide 
will even pass through the pores of the iron itself 
when heated to redness. These things prove con- 
clusively that coal-stoves in the room are not 
proper means of heating. In many houses during 
the coldest weather, it is impossible to heat the 
rooms comfortably, and the scholars are obliged to 
sit shivering in their seats, all the while taking cold. 
At such times, of course, no doors or windows can 
be opened to secure ventilation, and the scholars 
breathe the air long after it is wholly unfit for use, 
thus being exposed to a double danger. 

The location of the schoolhouse has also an in- 
fluence upon the health of the scholars. Low, 
marshy ground, stagnant water, lack of sunlight, 
and proximity to any place from which malaria or 
unhealthful effluvia may arise, will tend to produce 
disease and death. 

From what has been said, some may infer that I 
conceive the sanitary condition of a school to be 
entirely dependent npon outside influence, and 
upon well-ventilated and properly warmed rooms, 
At the outset I took the position that more depends 
upon these things than upon the teacher, not that 
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They have an idea that sickness comes and goes 
without any particular cause, that it is somethimg 
which can seldom be avoided, and which must be 
borne with patience, or 7mpatience, as an affliction 
brought by Divine Providence. Because they see 
the health. no permanent result from a single violation of na- 

The second part of our question: ‘“ How shall ture’s laws, they think such violation is of no con- 
the sanitary condition of our schools be provided | sequence, and do the same thing again and again, 
for?” now demands ourattention. I presume there | until they find to their sorrow that nature is not to 
is no subject connected with every-day life upon | | be trifled with. Let us then do all we can to en- 
which the mass of the people are so ignorant as lighten the people upon this all-important subject. 
upon the subject of hygiene. To quote the words | Let us bring to our aid the public press, the popu- 
of a recent writer upon medical science: 


nothing depends upon him. “Tadmit that he can 
and should do much, by care and watchfulness, to 
preserve and improve the health of the pupils, but 
he cannot wholly counteract the evil effect of these 
things which are constantly tending to break down 





“When | lar lecture, and every possible means of diffusing 
I write upon the ignorance of the country upon’ this precious knowledge. 

matters of science, I know not where to begin or | The sanitary condition of school is to be provi- 
where to end. This ignorance is not confined to! ded for, secondly, by building suitable houses, with 
the lower classes ; it is even more prominently ob-| rooms of proper size, having ample means of ven- 
served and injuriously felt among the educated and _tilation, and a heating apparatus sufficient to warm 
influential. Clergymen, editors, and public teach-| them comfortably, even in the coldest weather, and 
ers, who know all subjects better than they know with seats in which the scholar can sit with com- 
about the science of life, are expected and required | fort and in a correct position. In constructing 
to pronounce upon the right or wrong of questions | school-houses, it is false economy to occupy as little 
about which they know comparatively nothing. | space as possible upon the ground, and to build as 
Parents and guardians who have never themselves | high as possible in the air. I think scholars in 
been properly taught concerning the structure and | delicate health, especially girls, have been injured 
functions of the human body, are obliged to train | for life by. climbing several long flights of stairs 


up their children to the same dogmas and prejudices | 
by which they themselves have been inspired. 
it surprising, therefore, that our children grow up 
in error? If our teachers and the teachers of our 
teachers know little or nothing of themselves, what 
shall we say of the mass of the people ?” 
Admitting that the condition of our scholars de- 
pends in a great measure upon their parents, and 
that there is this lamentable ignorance on their 
part, it is our duty todo all we can to diffuse among 
the people a knowledge of the laws of health, and 
the means of preserving it and preventing disease. 
We cannot hope to do much to enlighten the pres- 
ent generation of parents, but I am sure we can do 
something. The public schools do exert an influ- 
ence upon the community, and if we are faithful in 
teaching our pupils the great importance of all mat- 
ters pertaining to health, we shall find that they 
will speak of these things at home, and thus the 
pareuts will be led to think of the subject. In this 
way a little good may be done. If the teacher is 
thoroughly in earnest, he can do much to awaken 
the interest of the parents and to turn their atten- 
tionin this direction. The fact is, the parents have 
never given the subject any serious thought. They 
do not realize that every sickness and every disease 
is produced by some violation of nature’s laws. 


Is 


three or four times a day. For this reason—to 
say nothing of the loss of life in case of fire—I 
‘would not build houses more than two, or at most 
three, stories in hight. The rooms should be large, 
and so arranged as to admit the sunlight during. 
some part of the day. 

Seeing as we do the importance of providing 
properly built, properly warmed, and well lighted 
school-houses, and knowing the importance of a 
healthful location, it becomes our duty as teachers 
to use all our influence to secure these things. It 
is not my intention to make suggestions as to the 
manner of constructing houses to secure them, but 
rather to impress upon you their importance. It is 
not only your duty, but the duty of every parent 
and of every citizen to do everything in his power 
to promote the welfare of our public schools. 
Might not a law be enacted by the legislature re- 
quiring the location and plan of every school-house 
hereafter built, to be approved by the local Board 
of Health, or by some board appointed by proper 
authorities, and making it illegal to occupy any 
house for the use of a public school until approved 
by such board? It seems to me that this subject 
is one of sufficient importance to make it right that 


| 





it should be controlled by legislation. 
It is necessary, thirdly, in order that we may 
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eau ‘aaeees the duties indicated above, viz 
enlightening the people, and securing proper acheut- 
houses, that we ourselves be thoroughly informed 
upon the subject, that we may be competent to teach 
and to advise. I think I speak within bounds when 
I say that of all the branches taught in our public 
schools, there is not one in which the average 
teacher is so wofully ignorant as in Physiology and 
Hygiene, and there is not one which will exert as 
much influence upon the future happiness and use- 
fulness of our pupils. We should make ita subject 
of special thought and study, and not be content 
with a little gevera/ information upon it. We should 
do this for our own sakes, that we may preserve our 
health and thus be able to discharge the trying 
duties of school with ease and comfort; and we 
should do it for the sake of our pupils, that we may 
help them form correct habits of living. 

It is the duty, fourthly, of school visitors to grant 
certificates to.no persons who have not passed a 
satisfactory examination in Hygiene, and given sat- 
isfactory evidence that they understand the general 
management of a school in regard to ventilation, 
heating, etc., and that they will avoid those errors 
into which teachers so often fall. It is also the 
duty of school visitors to zzszs¢ upon it that this 
subject is taught systematically in all the schools 
under their supervision. In some States, Massa- 
chusetts and Indiana for instance, the law demands 
that Hygiene be taught in all the common schools. 
Such a law should exist in every State. : 

The health of our pupils should be provided for, 
jifthly, by care and watchfulness on the part of the 
teacher. We cannot watch our scholars too closely ; 
we cannot be too earnest in impressing upon them 
the importance of forming correct habits in youth. 
I will give a few hints in regard to the general man- 
agement of the school-room, and point out a few 
errors into which teachers are apt to fall. First, in 
regard to the ¢emperature of the school-room. +-Dui- 
ing that part of the year when the doors and win- 
dows must be kept closed, and a fire is required, 
the thermometer should indicate about 67°. If the 
room is much cooler than this it will be uncomfort- 





able, and the scholars will be liable to take cold ; if | 
that oftentimes girls will fa!l into the habit of wear- 


it is warmer we shall find the scholars listless and 
uneasy, and disinclined to study; and when they 
leave this warm room for the cold air outside they 
will contract colds, unless many precautions are 
taken. This subject of the temperature of the room 
is quite an important one, for by not giving it suffi- 
cient attention much valuable time is lost and much 
discomfort and illness produced. Every school- 














room 1 should be winnie with 2 a thermometer, which 
should be placed in a position to indicate the aver- 
age temperature of the room. It is not safe to trust 
to our own feelings, for, owing to various causes, 
they are not a safe guide. 

Of ventilation I cannot speak too earnestly. See 
to it that after school at night your room is thorough- 
ly aired ; do not let the impure air which will be 
likely to fill the room then, remain and await your 
coming in the morning. Do not keep your room 
tightly closed many minutes after the opening of 
school, and air as thoroughly at recess as you can 
without lowering the temperature too much. In 
the average room, with the average number of 
pupils, the supply of pure airis not sufficient to last 
much longer than half an hour. If no means of 
ventilation were provided in the construction of the 
building you must resort to the windows and doors. 
Choose the window farthest from the scholars, and, 
if possible, on the side of the room opposite to the 
direction of the wind, and open it an inch or two at 
top and bottom ; care must be taken not to let a 
draft of air come upon the scholars. If any of you 
are so unfortunate as to teach in such a house, go 
at once to your committee and talk ventilation to 
him until he does something for you... Have a,ven- 
tilator put into the top of the room, and bore some 
holes in the sides of the room near the floor; these 
will be much better than nothing. By all means, 
ventilate in some way, even at the possible risk of 
taking a slight cold; that is not so bad as breath- 
ing impure air day after day, and week after week. 
School-rooms should be thoroughly swept and 
dusted every day, for dust is a prolific source of 
disease of the lungs. 

Scholars are much inclined to assume improper 
and unhealthful positions while sitting. Do all in 
your power to have them sit erect. Tell them that 
they will tire much sooner while lounging upon the 
desk than in an erect posture. Point out to them 
the danger of becoming round-shouldered, and show 
them the impossibility of full, vigorous health in 
such a condition. It is well to appesl, also, to their 
pride in having a fine figure and erect carriage, and 
in presenting a pleasing appearance. I have found 


ing a shawl or cloak in the school-room, even when 
the room is comfortably warm. The teacher should 
insist upon it that all these outer garments be laid 
aside, for the scholars need more clothing when 
they go into the cold outside air. Boys, also, will 
come into the room with mufflers about the neck ; 
do not allow them to wear them. Never permit 





a 





scholars to wear rubbers in the school-room, for 
they retain the perspiration and make the feet 
damp, and, as a consequence, the feet will be cold. 
Scholars often bring fruit and nuts to school to eat | 
at recess. The older scholars ought not to eat be- 
tween meals. Quite young children need food 
more frequently, and possibly it may not harm them 
to eat at recess. Do not require your classes to 
stand too long at recitations. The practice of hav- 
ing children stand half an hour or longer in one 
position is exceedingly cruel, and sometimes does 
permanent harm. Of school gymnastics I shall say 
very little. If properly conducted it will without 
doubt have a good effect upon the health of the 
scholars, but in practicing many precautions are 
needed. In a warm, close, unventilated room it is 
worse than no exercise ; and with the present style 


of female dress there is not enough freedom of | 


motion for the girls to derive much benefit from its 
practice. Fifteen minutes of foot-ball, or leap-frog, 
or cross-tag at recess will do the boys more good 
than twice that time spent in gymnastics in the 
school-room ; and a brisk walk or exercise with the 
bean-bags is quite as good for the girls. In pleas- 
ant weather the scholars ought all to leave the room 
at recess to take some exercise and breathe the 
fresh air. Teachers should avoid, as far as possible, 
detaining scholars, and should under all circum- 
stances allow them to leave the room sometime 


during the session. Encourage them to diligent 
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pupils in our public schools are injured by too much 
study, I have no sympathy whatever. Where there 
is one scholar who is injured, there are hundreds 
who might work much harder than they do. Sta- 
tistics show us that mental labor, with proper care, 
is conducive to longevity. 

THE SPHERE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


H. 


BY PROF. N. DAY. 

Ir is convenient to recognize three generic kinds or 
grades of culture. The firstis general culture—culture 
for the entire body of the people, to be enforced by the 
State—typified in the Public School. The minimum of 
attainment here is that well marked out by the late Ed- 
ward Everett: “to read the English language well ; to 
write with dispatch a neat, legible hand, and be master 
of the first four rules of arithmetic, so as to dispose of at 
once, with accuracy, every question of figures which 
comes up in practice.” It embraces the three funda- 
mental R’s—equally needful for all pupils whatever may 
| be true of their further progress, and also for all subse- 


’ 


quent studies. ‘This, as Mr. Everett says, is a good edu- 


cation. For, it should be borne in mind, the attainment 
of this degree of training must of necessity have drawn 
along with it a relatively vast collateral training, richer 
and more valuable, perhaps, than the three acquisitions 
in themselves, a training which consists in awakening 
the intelligence, stimulating curiosity, and opening out 
to view the various fields of knowledge, revealing profit- 
able outlooks into geography, history, natural science, 





work during school hours, that there may be no | 
need of study during recess. 

It is the duty of every teacher in every grade of | 
school to instruct his pupils in Physiology and | 
Hygiene. 
may be taught much that they can understand, and | 
which will be of incalculable value to them in after | 
In the higher grades it should be a study | 


Even the scholars in the primary rooms 


years. 
pursued by all the scholars as much as Reading or 
Arithmetic. Oral instruction should be given in 
those departments where it does not seem expe- 
dient to use a text-book. 
them too strongly the great importance of regularity 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
We cannot impress upon | 

| rates it from the College—in which is typified the second 
| grade of culture, familiarly recognized as /ébera/ culture. 


of habits, abundance of exercise, and scrupulonus clean 


liness. | 

In conclusion, I cannot urge upon you too forci- 
bly the importance, in a sanzfary point of view, of 
making the school-room a pleasant, cheerful place— 
a place which the pupils love, and from which it is 
a hardship for them to be kept away. Keep them 
interested in their work, and make them work. If 


| 


These three attainments constitute 


It 


and government. 
the minimum of general culture in.the public school. 


| is a question worthy of consideration whether, instead of 


prescribing so much time in schools or in connection 
with it, the State should not prescribe an examination in 
these studies in all public schools, for having passed 
which a formal certificate should be given to serve not 
only as evidence that the law in regard to the amount 
of training has been complied with, but also, and more 
especially, as evidence of fitness so far for citizenship and 
other functions in social life. 

The maximum of attainment to be arrived at in the 
public school would be marked by the line which sepa- 


rhe third grade is the Professional, typified in the Uni- 


| versity. 


These three grades of culture—general, liberal, pro- 
fessional, are distinguishable by clearly defined charac- 
teristics, and are typified in three distinct classes of in 
stitutions—the public school, the college, and the uni- 
versity. 

But culture is continuous ; each lower grade antici- 





they do it cheerfully there is little danger of over- | pates and merges into the next higher, as bud into flower 
study. With the cry of the present day that the | and flower into fruit, and as boy into youth and youth 
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into manhood. In each of the graded districts described 
there is the rudimental and the ever more and more pro- 
ficient up to the highest degree attainable in it. Every 
citizen should reach the first degree ; but the numbers 
reaching the subsequent degrees fall off steadily to the 
last, which only the few, the very few, attain. It is the 
true policy of a people to push, or draw, if this term be 
preferable, the largest number into the highest and full- 
est proficiency practicable, and this in each grade of 
culture and in each kind of institution. The rudimen- 
tary or primary school, the characteristic “ three R” 
school, should be supplemented, as density of population 
will allow, by the higher and the still higher until the 
highest in the public school class, the proper high 
school, is reached. ‘This, as to its special sphere and 
function, it is the more special design of this paper to 
discuss. 

The general features of the high school are shadowed 
out in what has been already said—its relation to the 
public school education as its culminating grade on the 
one hand, and to the college or school of liberal culture 
on the other. Its rise or genesis will be out of the pub- 
lic school just as fast as there are numbers of pupils 
sufficient for a full organizaition—the minimum of mem- 
bers being say one hundred, or one hundred and fifty, 
and the maximum four or five hundred. 

The character of the instruction will be general, 
neither liberal nor technical or professional. It will be 
preparatory for both ; but shaping more into the liberal 
than the professional. For generally we believe it will 
be found that the best education of any grade will, on 
the whole, be the most complete and satisfactory if it 
be conceived and planned as ever germinant into a 
higher and richer and better, and not in any case as a 
proper conclusive and consummative. ‘The very idea of 
education as the instrumentality for effecting a continu- 
ous growth and evolution seems to involve this notion 
of it as ever proper germinant and anticipative, never 
perfective in the absolute sense. 

In order to shape out an ideal of a high school, we 
shall need to conceive one in conditions favorable to its 
highest perfection. ‘These are a population convenient 
for maintaining an attendance, we will suppose, of three 
hundred, and a school system capable of suitably pre- 
paring this number for admission. Experience and, we 
think, enlightened reason, dictate a course of four years. 
We will take as the usual school-age for it, that of from 
thirteen to seventeen. 

In regard to the course of study, we conceive that 
these general features should characterize it. 

In the first place, it will keep up and carry forward in 
direct line of progress the studies of the preceding 
grades by prescribing reviews, maintaining general exer- 
cises, and in selecting text-books. 

In the next place, while the predominant character of 
the training will be general, and not technical or profes- 
sional, optional studies should be introduced on system- 
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atic plan, both to permit full employment to those who 
may be capable of pursuing more than the regular 
amount of studies, and also to prepare better for the fu- 
ture of the scholar-life. Here may be distinguished 
three classes of pupils: the large class who propose 
neither a liberal or college culture nor desire training 
for any special pursuit ; a second class, to be prepared 
for the college ; and a third class, whose studies may 
have a somewhat technical or professional shaping. 
With a general ground-plan on which the training of all 
shall rest, for a third or even a larger part of the later 
studies, special courses may thus be instituted which shall 
be distinguished generally from one another, as Eng- 
lish, Classical, and Technical. In this last mentioned 
special modification of the general curriculum may be 
embraced, fuller preparations in training for the diverse 
skilled industries, such as advanced studies in applied 
mathematics and in the physical sciences and also ex- 
tended practice in mechanical and object-drawing. 

Such is our ideal of an American High School ; the 
culminating grade of the public schools ; to be institu- 
ted whenever a sufficient number of properly prepared 
pupils can be supplied; with a four years’ course 
planned for a school-age of from thirteen to seventeen ; 
and to prepare for an intelligent entrance upon public 
life generally, and also for the college course and for 
undertaking technical studies. 





THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
Fair Venus, in primeval days, 
Made many a “ star ” sensation, 
And oft, in unexampled ways, 
Attracted observation. 
In stepping on life’s stage at first, 
She raised no slight commotion, 
As, robed in white sea-foam, she burst 
All dripping from the ocean, 


Nor less, when, in her beauty’s prime, 
Great Jove she would not favor, 
And he, to spite her for the crime, 
As bride to Vulcan gave her ; 
While she, to have her own sweet way, 
The ugly blacksmith quitting, . 
Eloped with gallant Mars one day, 
Thus even Jove outwitting. 


And, since she’s left Jove’s jealous heaven, 
And broke with Mars alliance, 

To shine our star of morn and even, 
And aid onr mundane science, 

She’s oft the same old aptness shown 
To stir unwonted fervors, 

And proved, in many a thing she’s done, 
The observed of all observers ;— 


In many a thing—but chiefly one,— 
One matchless feat of daring ;— 

She’s walked right straight across the sun, 
And set the whole world staring. 

In sooth, this very month, once more 
That feat will be repeated ; 

She’ll walk right o’er Sol’s furnace floor, 
However hot ’tis heated, 









Nor swerve will she one single hair, 
Nor lisp one word of protest, 
But march right on, and coolly dare 
Fierce Sol to do his hottest ; 
Yea, undismayed, she’!] linger there 
Full four long hours together, 
Serenely basking in the glare 
Of central solar weather. 


But ah! the change, to mortal sight, 
She’ll suffer for her folly !— 

Her form, from bright with beauty’s light, 
Turned black as Melancholy !— 

Jet black !—on Pheebus’ flaming disc, 
A dead, round, rayless cinder !— 

Alas ! that she should run such risk ! 
That no kind friend should hinder ! 


Yet, naught in this can Science see 
But ground of jubilation ; 

A fig cares she, though Venus be 
In peril of cremation, 

If, haply, so men come to know 
That paragon of facts, 

Which takes all cosmic facts in tow, 
The solar parallax. 


And this to settle, lo she makes 
What stir among the nations ! 

What unexampled zeal awakes 
In transit observations ! 

Dame Venus surely, aided so, 
Will shame all past occasions, 
And make this long-expected show 

Her climax of sensations. 


The seers, dispersing East and West, 
Have gone the wide world over, 

To points where they, perchance, may best 
The parallax discover. 

On lone antarctic isles the flag 
Of science proudly flaunting, 

On tropic plain, and arctic crag, 
Their optic batteries planting, 


They'll rake with telescopes the sun, 
Disperse his beams with prisms, 

And belch from spectroscopic gun 
Their spectral catechisms, 

They'll oggle Venus with lorgnette, 
Her every fuot-print measure, 

Nor cease their onset till they get 
The parallactic treasure. 


A tableau Sol and Venus make 
Our eyes so seldom greeting, 
Thousands of photographs they’ll take 
Of that celestial meeting ; 
And o’er them, eager to explore 
The problem of the ages, 
Long, long and patiently will pore 
The astronomic sages. 


With piercing lens they’ll scrutinize 
Each point and line, and measure 

Around, across, and cornerwise, 
Each picture at their leisure. 

Yea, all the aids of science bring 
From every land and nation, 

To make the most of that rare thing, 
A transit observation. 
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Oh, scene of joy! oh, glorious strife !— 
All nations, on their mettle, 

Contending, as for dearest life, 
The parallax to settle ! 

Each moving heaven, and earth, and sea, 
Ambitious to discover, 

If just eight eighty five it be, 

Or less a shade, or over ! 


Oh, noble use of toil and gold, 
That seed of truth to gain! 

More noble, e’en a thousand fold, 
Though fruitless they remain, 

Than use them as the nations do, 
Too often, not in quenching 

On earth the flames of human woe, 
But earth in slaughter drenching ! 


Then, thanks, bright Venus, honest thanks, 
That so great good doth follow 

The playing off of those rare pranks, 
Your raids on old Apollo! 

Yea, special thanks for boon so rich 
To astronomic science,— 

A promised parallax, in which 


Mankind can place reliance ! 
c Bd 
New HAVEN, Dec. 4, 1874. 








THE SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE. 





Happily there is a school, a hard school, with 
stern, uncompromising teachers, in which many of 
the errors of early education are corrected ; and 
that school in which the life-long work of education 
is carried on all must attend. Willingly or unwill- 
ingly, the school of experience we must attend. 
Some of us learn indifferently well the useful les- 
sons taught there , some of us are dullards, who 
never advance ; some of us are apt and attentive ; 
and, as in all schools, those who learn readily are 
quickly promoted. How to learn in this hard 
school is the great art of living. People speak of 
this school, most erroneously, as being open only to 
those who have passed the bounds of childhood ; 
but the baby when it bumps its head has taken its 
first lesson in the school of experience ; and if this 
important truth were only recognized, there would 
be less of the folly of attempting to teach experi- 
ence by proxy. “ Experience is no more transfera- 
ble in morals than in art,” and the earlier a child is 
permitted to acquire for himself that which no one 
can transfer to him, the better—the more readily 
will he learn, the more permanent will be the 
lessons. 

Especially is this true of girls, or rather especi- 
ally is it necessary to insist upon this in regard to 
girls ; for to put a girl early to the school of experi- 
ence requires us to deny our tenderness somewhat. 
It is so natural to hope that our dear-bought know- 
ledge in that hard school may suffice for all her 
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needs, at least until she is old enough to learn for 
herself ; which is exactly like saying no one should 


go into the water before learning io swim. 
—‘ Home and School,” Louisville, Ky. 
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Wis CELLANY. 


° 
NEW COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Ir gives us special pleasure to be assured of the early 
opening of the new coliege for young ladies—Smith 
College, located in Northampton, Mass. We gather 
the following particulars from a circular lately issued : 


** Smith College was founded by Miss Sophia Smith, 
of Hatfield, Mass., who in her last wil] and testament 
bequeathed a large sum of money for the purpose, de- 
fined the object and general plan of the institution, ap- 
pointed the trustees, and fixed the location in North- 
ampton, Mass. The object of the institution, as stated 
by the founder, is ‘The establishment and maintenance 
of an institution for the higher education for young women, 
with the design to furnish them means and facilities for 
education equal to those which are afforded in our col- 
leges to young men.’ This design of its founder the 
trustees intend to execute as literally as possible. They 
will eudeavor to provide for young women a culture fully 
equivalent to that of our best New England colleges, 
and at the same time more carefully adapted to woman's 
physical and mental constitution. ‘To this end the col- 
lege has already been duly incorporated and chartered 
by the State, with full powers ‘ To grant such honorary 
testimonials, and confer such honors, degrees, and di- 
plomas, as are granted or conferred by any university, 
college, or seminary in the United States.’ The college 
is not, however, intended to fit woman for any particu- 
lar sphere or profession, but to develop by the most 
carefully devised means all her intellectual capacities, 
so that she may be a more perfect woman in any po- 
sition. 

“In order to secure the higher culture which it is pro- 
posed to give, candidates for the first class will be ex- 
amined in geography ; the construction of the Engligh 
language, including orthography and orthoepy ; general 
outlines of history ; the Latin and Greek grammars ; 
the Catiline of Sallust ; seven Orations of Cicero ; the 
first six books of Virgil’s Aineid ; three books of Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis ; two books of Homer’s Iliad ; arith- 
metic ; algebra to quadratic equations ; and two books 
of geometry. Equivalents will be accepted. The course 
of study will extend through four years. During the 
first year the same studies will be required of all the 
regular students. After the first year elective courses 
have been arranged, designated respectively: Classical, 
Literary, and Scientific. 

“ Opportunity will be given to students, both before and 
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after graduation, to pursue, under the direction of com- 
petent teachers, advanced studies in music, drawing, 
painting, and other branches of zsthetic culture. Stu- 
dents who are sufficiently qualified may enter the regu- 
lar classes, and pursue with them, under the direction 
of the faculty, special studies in literature, art, and 
science. 

“It is the wish of the trustees to realize as far as pos- 
sible the idea of a literary family, in which young wo- 
men may not only enjoy the best facilities for intellect- 
ual discipline, but may also receive a social refinement 
and culture, which shall enable them to feel at home in 
the best society, and to conduct themselves with grace 
and propriety in any sphere of life. This idea it is 
hoped to realize more fully by the plan of smaller fam- 
ilies in separate cottages.’ To give, also, unity and va- 
riety to the social life of the institution, a large social 
hall has been provided for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether, as often as may be deemed profitable, all the 
members of the college and their friends in social in- 
tercourse. 


“The grounds of the college are both secluded and 
easy of access, and command one of the most beautiful 
prospects in the Connecticut valley. They have been 
thoroughly drained, and laid out under the direction of 
some of our best landscape gardeners, so as to give op- 
porutnity forwalks, drives, archery, boating, and out-of- 
door sports. One large building has already been 
erected which will be exclusively devoted to the educa- 
tional work of the institution. In this building are the 
lecture and recitation rooms, the art gallery, cabinets, 
social hall, reading room, laboratory, and offices for in- 
structors. Great pains have been taken to avoid nu- 
merous stairways—the building being only two stories 
and a half high—and to arrange the light, ventilation, 
and heat in accordance with the laws of health. 
Around this academic building the trustee will group, as 
rapidly as may be needed, cottages in which young la- 
dies may be associated in comparatively small families, 
under the care of competent matrons or instructors. It 
is hoped by this plan many of the evils attending large 
dormitories may be avoided. 

“The price of tuition for all students, regular or 
special, will be $100 a year. This includes the use of 
the laboratory, cabinets, lecture and reading rooms, and 
the pleasure grounds of the college, and covers all ex- 
pense of instruction except private lessons in music, 
drawing, and painting. ‘The price of board in the cot- 
tages of the college will be from $5.co to $10.00 a week, 
according to the accommodations. For those who pre- 
fer a fixed and definite sum, the college will provide 
good board and rooms, including all expense of heating 
and lights, for $300 a year. 

“The college will open for the reception of students 
the second Thursday in September, 1875. The college 
year will be divided into three terms. The winter va- 


cation will be two weeks ; the winter term twelve weeks ; 
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the spring vacation two weeks ; and the summer term 
will close the third Wednesday in June.” 

Under the direction of the president, Rev. L. Clark 
Seelye, late professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College, 
we are assured that the high ideal proposed will be at- 
tained as fully as human wisdom and energy can effect. 
We feel no misgivings as to the final ‘success of the un- 
dertaking. But time is requisite for maturing all good 
things that have life. The number of students at first 
will, of course, be smaller than may be reasonably ex- 
pected afterwards, by reason of the present need of pre- 
paratory institutions. It is to be hoped that our acad- 
emies and high schools will be induced to do a more 
effective work in preparing for this higher education 
We have before expressed our convictions of the neces- 
sity of bringing the students of our larger colleges for 
ladies under a connected roofage. If, however, music 
and fine-art culture are to have but a very subordinate 
share of attention, as the course of study seems to in- 
dicate is to be the case, the cottage plan may work. 
But if, as has been the experience of similar institu- 
tions, a half or more of the students are to be instructed 
properly in music, and in drawing, and painting, we are 
confident that the advantage of a single building or of 
connected buildings will far more than counterbalance 
all the incidental evils. We notice that the aggregate 
term time proposed is thirty-six weeks in the year. 
This undoubtedly is sufficient. If two of the three va- 
cations were to be replaced by a recess of eight or ten 
days, covering the Christmas and New Year holidays, 
and three weeks added to the long summer vacation, 
we are convinced a full week of effective study would 
be gained. We repeat our expressions of gratification 
at this great accession to the instrumentalities of higher 
female education ; and earnestly desire, as we expect, 
incalculable benefits to flow from it to the interests of 
higher intelligence and culture. 

NECESSITY OF REMODELING THE 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 





THE 


The Atlantic Monthly has in its last number a very 
sensible article on Education, founded on the reports 
received from superintendents of public instruction 
throughout the country. The following observations on 
the necessity of remodeling the course of instruction, 
introducing into it a true method that shall have respect 
both to the mental maturity of the scholar and also to 
the character of the text-book both intrinsic and rela- 
tive to other studies, are particularly worthy of atten- 
tion : 

“The truth must be told. If there is such a thing as 
a balance of the facuities, and also a natural order for 
their unfolding, and if it be a consummation devoutly 
to wished that such education as we have should ob- 
serve this order and preserve this balance as far as it 
goes, then we are obliged regretfully to state that the 





indications we glean from these reports are nothing at 
all of this, but are rather of a public school system 
strangely unsymmetrical, and calculated to develop a 
warped and ill-proportioned national mind and charac- 
ter. The great question of what to teach—the vital 
question, of course, in planning a scheme of education 
for the masses, and the one before which all others pale 
—is but little dwelt upon by those highest in authority 
over our own. They seem the administrative officers of 
a system established and settled beyond peradventure, 
rather than the gradual reformers of one which now for 
a long time has been going contrary to the dictates alike 
of common-sense and of enlightened experience. When 
five-year-old tots are taught in the city of Boston that 
‘the letter E is composed of one perpendicular and 
three horizontal lines,’ American pedagogy must be far 
on the road to absurdity. Such are its obvious defects, 
indeed, that to our thinking it is much to say for it tha 
it has given the people intelligence enough to be dis 
satisfied with it—and of this we find abundant evidence 
when we turn to that portion of the reports furnished by 


the school committees and town superintendents. 
* * * * * * 


“Of the seven million two hundred thousand pupils 
in the schools of the country, seven millions go no fur- 
ther than the grammar schools ; and parents are finding 
out that after six or seven years spent in the dry and 
narrow curriculum of the grammar classes, namely, 
reading, writing, spelling, grammar, arithmetic, and ge- 
ography, the majority of their offspring leave school at 
fourteen knowing very little of even these few poor 
studies, and nothing of all the worlds of nature, of hu- 
manity, or of skill. ‘Too much grammar and arith- 
metic’ is rapidly getting to be a popular cry, and it is 
one that the universities will echo ; for so far as we can 
gather, the leading mathematicians and philologists of 
the country maintain that these studies are not only 
overtaught in the public schools, but are taught in the 
worst possible way.” 


What is needed is the general adoption of an ideal of 
public instruction as to its aim, its degree, its method. 
Helpful to this is a recognition first, of the leading 
grades distinguishable in education, in which the limits 
of proper public-school education shall he sharply delin- 
eated. Then the graded departments of the public 
school instruction should be determined in reference to 
density of population or sufficiency of pupils to fill the 
higher departments. Finally a truly methodical system 
of instruction should be devised, reaching through each 
up to the highest department. 





’52, SPRAGUE.—Col. Homer B. Sprague, formerly pro- 
fessor of the State Normal School, but more recently of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been elected to fill the vacancy in 
Princeton College, caused by the resignation of Dr. J. S. 
Hart, professor of Rhetoric. 
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New Haven, Conn., DECEMBER, 1874. 





VALEDICTORY. 


With this number the separate existence of 
THe CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JOURNAL ceases, and 
in common with the other State journals pub- 
lished in New England, it becomes merged in a 
new weekly paper, 7e New England Fournal of 
Education. The wisdom of this change has so 
commended itself to the good judgment of most of 
those connected with the several papers named, 
that they have accepted it with great unanimity 
and harmony. 

The necessity of a zeekly educational paper in 
these stirring times has been impressively felt. 
There has been a growing conviction that New 
England ought to be represented in the educational 
field by one strong, live paper. “To that end it has 
been found desirable to wwz¢e the interest and ener- 
gies of educators in a paper whose influence shall 
be more powerfully and widely felt than that of the 
local school journals could reasonably be expected 
to be. 

The.omens are favorable to the new enterprise. 
It is inaugurated in obedience to the earnest wishes 
and with the cordial approval of the leading school 
officials and prominent teachers of New England, 
and under the auspices of the American Institute 
of Instruction. 

It is to be under the editorial management of 
that popular educator, Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, 
of Rhode Island, who resigns the office of State 
Superintendent of Instruction to take charge of 
this paper. It is to be a weekly paper, and its edu- 
cational news will be fresh and timely. Its editors 
and contributors will be pazd for their services, and 
will be able to devote their time and energies to 
the work of making a good paper. 

We congratulate our readers, and teachers, 
parents, and all interested in education, on the 
prospect before them of a much better journal than 
we have been able to give them. We bespeak for 
the new paper a generous patronage in our state. 

As the pleasure we have derived from laboring 
for the JouRNAL has always been seasoned with 
regret that—burdened as we all have been with 
other duties which claimed our fivs¢ attention—we 














have not been able to give our dest efforts to our 
readers, so the pain we naturally feel at now 
parting from them, is softened by the satisfaction of 
believing that the work we have tried to do for 
them will be better done by others, under happier 
auspices. I. N. CaRLETON, 
W. B. Dwicur, 
Mark PirMan. 





Ir is a matter that affords us some gratification, 
—and we believe our readers will sympathize with 
us—that the publisher of the Connecricut SCHOOL 
Journat, C. C. Chatfield, Esq., is selected as the 
publisher of the new Mew England Fournal. The 
editors understand, and some of our readers also, 
that the evzstence of this JouRNAL during the last 
three years has been in no small degree due to tue 
business tact and judicious management of Mr. 
Chatfield in the publishing department. We are 
glad the pnblishing of the new journal is entrusted 
to a gentleman of so much experience, enterprise, 
and ability, and we wish him abundant success. 





Mr. F. Cramer, of Toledo, Ohio, has devised 
an arrangement for overcoming the difficulties of 
learning to play the piano or organ. By the or- 
dinary method as much practice is required to mas- 
ter each separate scale to which the pupil is intro- 
duced as to master the first. By the device of Mr. 
Cramer, the labor and practice are reduced to the 
mastering of one scale only. It is claimed that his 
invention will greatly popularize the science of 
music, and revolutionize the methods of teaching. 
We are skeptical. 








Tue Adlantic Monthly for December contains an 
interesting note on a method of instruction which 
has been in use in Paris for more than sixty years, 
where it has met with increasing favor. The meth- 
od was founded by M. Colart, and is continued with 
great success by M. Remy. M. Remy meets his 
classes once a week only, fora session of two hours. 
During these two hours, so careful and exhaustive 
an examination is made of the lessons in hand, 
that the pupils find it necessary to occupy from 
three to five hours a day during the week in prep- 
aration, with the aid of private tutors or parents. 
The governess, or parent, invariably accompanies 
each pupil to the recitation, and it is quite a com- 
mon occurrence to see do¢/ parents present, scrib- 
bling away at the answers to the questions pro- 
posed, with as much diligence as the pupils them- 
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selves. The recitations are conducted chiefly in 
writing. The questions are proposed orally by M. 
Remy. His lady teachers, passing from pupil to 
pupil, inspect the written answers as the work goes 
on, and mark their value in the grade-book. The 
professor does not confine himself to the formal 
questions of the text-book. The pupils are ex- 
pected to look up by the aid of an encyclopedia, 
and other books of reference, all matters that will 
give a broader and fuller understanding of the im- 
mediate subject of the lesson. 

In his practice M. Remy attains the utmost dis- 
patch in the work of thorough and critical exami- 





nation and instruction, and the most intense inter- 
est is kept up throughout the exercise. This mode 
of teaching puts the pupil and parent into a part- 
nership in the business of acquiring knowledge, 
that must be full of profit and pleasure. It is truly 
an educating process. It avoids that “ overcrowd- 
ing” of the mind, which is one of the most 
crying evils of our systems of education. It makes 
it possible for the pupil to do her work when she is 
best able to do it; a thing which is impossible 
where dai/y recitations are expected in a half dozen 
different branches. Besides, how much more /as¢- 
ing must be the impressions received by the pupils, 
than where they are allowed to attend to one subject 
for twenty or thirty minutes only, and then arecom- 
pelled to give their minds to a new subject, only to 
change again at the end of the next half-hour. 


In the report of the proceedings of the State 
Teachers’ Association, given in our November 
issue, it was of couse impossible to do fuli justice 
to the many excellent exercises of that meeting. 
For example, the exercise in singing by the pupils 
of the New Haven High School, under the lead of 
Prof. B. Jepson, was worthy of more extended no- 
tice than we found it convenient then to give. 
The peculiar excellence of Prof. Jepson’s system, is 
that he makes the reading of music as simple an 
art, and one to be as readily and universally ac- 
quired as the art of reading itself. He expects the 
pupils in any grade of the schools under his charge 
to be able to sing, a¢ stght, any exercise that can be 
written, involving only those principles of musical 
notation thus far studied by those pupils. 

The pupils of the High School are supposed to 
be acqainted with all the practical principles in- 
volved in our common music books, and the exer- 
.cises before the Association were designed to test 
their ability to sing, at s¢g//, music of a somewhat 


The result was a complete 


difficult character. 





success for the teacher, for his system, and for the 
cause of music in the public schools. The pupils 
changed parts instantly at the command of the 
teacher, each section singing with equal readiness 
upon any part, thus indicating their perfect famil- 
iarity with all the clefs and scales. 

The New Haven Palladium of the next day re- 
ported the exercise as follows : 

“At the opening of the general meeting in the 
large hall, at three o'clock, the room was crowded. 
A large space was reserved in front for the pupils, 
who filed up to their places, through the aisles, to 
the music of a march. H.C. Davis, principal of 
the Skinner school, presided. The special exer- 
cises were in choruses and sight-singing, under the 
direction of Professor B. Jepson, instructor in vocal 
music in the public schools of this city. This exer- 
cise was similar to that usually performed in the 
daily exercises of the school. The exercises in 
choruses from the old book were many and varied, 
the rendering of solfeggios, and especially one in B 
minor being very excellent. In fact, the whole 
exhibition was very creditable to the school, and to 
the accomplished and energetic director, Professor 
Jepson, under whose efficient management the 
pupils in the New Haven schools have received an 
excellent rudimental education. The value of this 
instruction cannot be over-estimated, and the chil- 
dren of this city are very fortunate in enjoying 
such exceptional advantages. No one of the pupils 
seemed to be without “an ear for music,” and the 
exercises were undoubtedly powerful in dispelling 
the wrong impression which many have, that a 
large proportion of the human race are so faultily 
constructed that they are incapable of learning 
music or enjoying it. The performance was made 
complete and conclusive by singing from sight from 
an altogether new book. These books the pupils 
had never seen before, and the bundle in which they 
had been brought from Boston was opened upon 
the platform. Immediately after they had been dis- 
tributed the singing begun. There was but very 
little hesitation in execution, and the exercise 
strengthened the favorable impression already pro- 
duced. An exercise on the black board was also 
readily sung.” 

We may add that an invitation was given to any 
one in the audience to come to the black-board and 
write an exercise for the class to sing. 

We give thus much space to this subject, not 
simply to do justice to Mr. Jepson and his system— 
though we are very willing to do that—but because 
of the demonstration afforded by this exercise, of 
the practicability of teaching all the pupils in our 
schools to read music at sight, and the practicability 


of employing this powerful auxiliary in the educa- - 


tion of our youth. 
For it is generally conceded that musical culture 
refines and softens and elevates. Music is, un- 
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doubtedly, an aid to the teacher. It brightens the 
scholars, inspires cheerfulness, soothes irritation, 
and quickens dullness. 








GEOGRAPHY is one of the branches of education 


Not that young children can become scientific ge- 
ographers ; but in the early years of school-life 
they can and ought to acquire correct ideas of the 
figure of the earth. They can and ought to get 
the forms of the continents, and larger islands im- 
pressed upon the memory, with their relative posi- 
tions. They should get the forms and locations of 
the principal bodies of water, the larger rivers, the 
more important mountain systems, fixed in mind. 
In a word, they should form such an acquaintance 
with the figure and face of the earth, that whenever 
they are thinking of it, in the adsence of a map, 
globes, or pictures, there shall be a picture in their 
minds, just as there is a picture of the person and 
features of an absent friend whom they call to 
mind. 

To secure this amount of geographical education 
should be the first great aim of the teacher. But 
by far the greater part of what the child will ever 


‘learn of the earth’s face and form must be learned 


from maps and globes. He cannot make an ex- 
tensive study of the surface itself. Hence the ne- 
cessity of a kind of education, in the outset, that 
will prepare the child to receive from maps and 
globes the same impressions, and to derive from 
them the same ideas that he would gain from a sur- 
vey of the objects which they are designed to rep- 
resent. 

This cannot generally be done by placing a 
book in the hands of the class at the beginning. 
The child must learn to recognize the objects them- 
selves in nature. He must become acquainted, by 
some means, with mountain, island, lake, and river. 
Then by himself making maps or pictures of them, 
he must learn to derive from the pictorial or graphic 
representation, the same ideas that he would from 
the object itself if present. 

Begin by studying the geography of the school- 
room. Make the pupil perfectly familiar with di- 
rections and distances of the various objects there- 
in from each other. Have them measure, measure, 
measure. et several days be given to this work. 
Then let them map the school-room, exercising their 
own judgments about the location of objects. Let 
them do it again and again until they can make a 
good, well-proportioned map. Do the same work 
with the school premises ; then with the neighbor- 








hood ; then, the county. Then study the map of 
the State. Next study a globe. 

After two or three years spent in the preliminary 
course thus indicated, place a good text-book in the 


, hands of the class. 
that may properly be taught to young children. | 


¢ - 





‘ANNALS OF ‘DUCATION. 
ceneieaion 

NEW YORK CITY.—The Board of Educa- 
tion are moving efficiently in preparation for the en- 
forcement of the new compulsory education law, 
which goes into effect January 1, 1875. Principals 
and teachers are required to furnish the board with 
lists of pupils in attendance upon their schools. 
These are to be reported to the police to help them 
in their search for non-attendants. At a recent 
meeting the board passed a by-law admitting children 
to the evening schools at ten years of age, instead 
of twelve, as heretofore. The complete enforce- 
ment of the law in such an immense population is 
of course a work of great difficulty; but we can 
but anticipate important results from the effort to 
bring all the children of the city into the schools. 





INDIANA. — Cary Carter (colored) living in 
Lawrence Township, Marion county—no school for 
colored children being within reach—claimed the 
right to send his children, who are of full negro 
blood, to the district school provided for white chil- 
dren. They were refused admission, whereupon 
Carter commenced suit against the school trustee, 
school director, and teacher, in the superior court 
of the county. The court at its special term sus- 
tained Carter. Appeal was taken to the general 
term, when the judgment of the special term was 
confirmed. The case was then taken to the Su- 
preme Court of Indiana, where the judgment of 
the lower court was reversed. The colored citizens 
of the State are much excited over the matter, and 
it is probable that the case will be carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 





GEORGIA.—The public schools of Columbus 
own $22,500 worth of real estate, have the nucleus 
of a valuable library, and philosophical and chem- 
ical apparatus, full sets of school books, and are 
taught by fourteen white and five colored teachers. 
Number of white pupils in the schools last year, 
1,092 ; colored pupils, 487. 


TENNESSEE.—The State Superintendent re- 
ports that in Jashville the total number of white 
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males is 163,131; female, 153,398 ; colored males, | one per cent. per annum, to pay teachers and fur- 


53,000; females, 50,852. The total school pepels-| 


tion 418,185 in 1873; 420,384 in 1874. Increase, | 
2,199. | 


MISSISSIPPI.—Gen. A. P. Stewart has been | 
elected Chancellor of the University of Mississ- 
ippi. General Stewart was assistant professor of 
Mathematics at West Point, and subsequently had 
charge of the Cumberland University, Tenn. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—The school board has 
added German to the regular list of school studies. 
Four German-English schools are to be established. 


We are indebted to the American Educational 
Annual, Vol. L., published by J. W. Schermerhorn 
& Co., New York, tor the following items : 

Montana.—The Territorial Superintendent of 
instruction is nominated by the Governor and con- 
firmed by the Council. Salary, $1,200 and travel- 
ing expenses. County Superintendents, eight. 
School fund derived from interest on all moneys 
accruing to the Territory from land-grants. County 
Commissioners levy a tax of not less than three nor 
more than five mills to the dollar on all taxable 
property. Children of school age, 3,517 ; attending 
schools, 1,881 ; value of school-houses, $21,192.00. 

New Mexico.—At the beginning of the year) 
1874 there were 164 schools of all descriptions. | 
Pupils in attendance, 7,102 ; teachers, 196 ; average 
number of months taught in each school, 7; 17 of 
these schools were English, 111 Spanish, and 31 | 
English and Spanish; public school fund, $29,- 
721.57; private school fund, $27,100.00; Pueblo 
Indian fund, $4,000.00. The school fund consists 
of 25 per cent. of the entire tax on property, 
a poll tax of $1 on every male citizen above the 
age of five years, and “any surplus of more than 
$5.00 in the treasury of any county, after paying 
the current expenses of such county.” | 

Uran.—The school officers are the Territorial 
Superintendent of common schools, 20 County Su- 
perintendents, 606 Trustees, three for each dis- 
trict, and County Boards of Examination. County 
courts divide counties into school districts ; Trus- 
tees provide and keep in repair school houses, for 
which purpese they are empowered to assess and 
collect an annual tax of not more than one-fourth 
of one per cent. on all taxable property within their | 
districts. Two-thirds of the tax-payers in any | 
district may increase the tax for all school purposes | 
to three per cent. They may also collect a tax of 


nish fuel, books, maps, etc. 
thorizes nor requires teachers to inculcate religious 


. estimated 


The law neither au- 


tenets, but all teachers are advised to open their 


| schools by prayer, and to inculcate the fear of God 


and morality by precept and example. School dis- 
tricts, 202; teachers (male), 177 ; (female) 178; 
school children—boys, 13,867; girls, 13,856; 
average daily attendance, 11,842. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—School officers, Ter- 
ritorial Superintendent, County Superintendents, 
School Directors—three for each district. Educa- 
tion is compulsory. County Superintendents di- 
vide their counties into school districts, examine 
teachers, and visit all the schools in their counties. 
School Directors employ and discharge teachers, 
build school houses, assess taxes when ordered, and 
visit the schools. The School Fund is derived 
from the sale of lands devoted to the Territory by 
Congress for school purposes. An annual County 
tax of four mills on a dollar is assessed for school 
purposes. Fines received for violation of the laws 
are devoted to the same purposes. School dis- 
tricts, 248 ; number of school children, 9,947 ; at- 
tending school, 5,728; amount paid teachers (1873), 
$44,007.94. 

WyominG.—Population about 10,000; pupils en- 
rolled in the schools, 1,200; school districts, 27 ; 
value of school houses, $40,000.00 ; 


‘amount of school fund, $30,000.00 ; total receipts 


for school purposes, $50,000.00. The Territorial 
and County Superintendents are required to hold a 
Teachers’ Institute annually in May, to continue 
net less than four nor more than ten days. A uni- 
form series of text-books for the whole Territory is 
decided upon at this Institute, and must remain . 
unchanged for two years. A two-mill tax is levied 
annually in each county for school purposes. Ed- 
ucation is compulsory. 





WeE make some additional extracts from the abstract 
of the Annual Report of the U. S. Commissioners of 
Education for 1873: 

RECOGNITION OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHUOLS. 

In many of the States schools form the recognized 
and legal link between the grammar schools and uni- 
versities. In many more they are rapidly assuming 
that work of preparation for university and college 
training which has been wont to be performed by pay 
academies. But in some parts of the Northwest the 
question of the right of States to carry free education 
into the high schools has been considerably agitated, 
and in Illinois and Michigan no little opposition to the 
exercise of such a right has been displayed. 
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In Michigan this opposition has based itself mainly 
on the asserted illegality of high schools, the law in 
terms appearing to make no provision for any but ele- 
mentary and university education. It has hence been 
argued that, at the point where primary training ends, 
the university and its branches must take up the work, 
and that out of its funds only, or out of these with some 
aid from pay pupils—not out of the taxes for common 
schools—should come the means for sustaining second- 
ary education. But as this, with partial local taxation 
for high schools, had been once tried and found imprac- 


ticable, and as the funds allowed the university were | 
barely sufficient for its expanding higher work, there | 


was at one time obvious danger that the high-school 
link between elementary and superior training might be 
broken, and secondary instruction be relegated to the 
pay academies again. The matter was eventually re- 
ferred to the supreme court of the State ; and its de-| 
cision, recently pronounced, is that high schools form a 
proper part of the educational system under the law. 

In Illinois the opposition to these schools was based 
upon another ground, the alleged injustice of taxing the 
whole population for schools whose benefits are enjoyed 
by comparatively few, the answers to which objection 
are given in the report. 


| 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








THE CENSUS OF 1870 A! AND THE REPORT FOR 1873. 

The number of instructors in all classes of educa- 
tional institutions in 1870, according to the census, was 
221,042; number of pupils, 7,209,938. According to 
the Commissioner’s report there were, in 1873, in all 
classes of institutions about which information was ob- 
tained, 246,932 teachers and 8,723.945 pupils. 


— _ 








their own country. In his “ Introductory Words 


Book Notices. 


0 


A Scuoot History oF GERMANY, from the earliest 
period to the establishment of the German Em- 
pire in 1871, with 112 illustrations and 6 histor- 
ical maps. By Bayard Taylor. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


We are glad to see a history of the German race 








in a form so suitable for use in schools. The study 


is hardly less important to our youth than that of 
the author says, “The History of Germany is not 
the history of a nation, but of a race. It has little 
unity ; therefore, it is complicated, broken, and at- 
tached on all sides to the histories of other coun- 
tries. In its earlier periods it covers the greater 





Hopeful progress is manifest in the growth of special 
schools for the training of teachers for our public) 
schools. Statistics are given of 113 normal schools | 
and normal departments, having 877 instructors and | 
16,620 students. Eleven of these were established or | 
organized in 1873, the most notable being the Massa- | 
chusetts State Normal Art School, “ intended as a train 
ing school for qualifying teachers and masters of indus- | 
trial drawing, its specific aim at present being to pre-| 
pare teachers for the industrial drawing schools of the’ 
State, who shall also be able to direct and superintend 
the instruction in this branch in the public schools.” 

Within the past five years the number of schools es- 
tablished, wholly or in part devoted to training public 
school teachers, is 59. 

KINDERGARTEN. 


The appendix of the report contains information in 
respect to 42 institutes for Kindergarten training. 


Testimony of Teachers.—All the reports received from 
teachers who have taken pupils from the Kindergarten 
mention the superiority of these children over others in | 
their capacity for learning, owing to the careful cultiva- | 
tion of all their capabilities, particularly their observing 
faculties. ‘They show great quickness of mental per- 
ception, and advance rapidly in the studies they under- 
take. The foundations of mathematical science are so 
wel! laid in the occupations and lessons of the Kinder- 
garten that geometry will not be to them the dry, un- 
meaning study it is to most, but becomes an old, familiar 
frieud when met with in the text-book. 








part of Europe, and does not return exclusively to 
Germany until after France, Spain, England, and 
ithe Italian States have been founded. Thus, even 
before the fall of the Roman Empire, it becomes 
'the main trunk out of which branch the histories of 
_|nearly all European nations, and must of necessity 
"| be studied as the connecting link between Ancient 
and Modern History. The records of no other race 
throw so much light upon the development of all 
civilized lands, during a period of fifteen hundred 
years.” The style is simple and readable, and the 
arrangement clear and less characterized by inter- 
ruptions and changes than might be expected from 
the nature of the subject. Judging from the few 
chapters we have been able to examine carefully, 
the author has aimed to be simple, without child- 
ishness ; intelligible and accurate. Maps, illustra- 
tions, questions, chronological tables, and a key to 
the pronunciation of German words, make it a com- 
plete book for school or family. 


‘Tue ELEMENTS OF Puysics. A Text-Book for 


Academies and Common Schools. By Sidney 

A. Norton, A.M. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., New 

York and Cincinnati. Wholesale price, $9.80 

per doz. 

This is one of the “ Eclectic Educational Series” 
issued by these enterprising publishers, and is, of 
couse, illustrated and printed in the best style. in 
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scope and size it is well suited to the work for 
which it is designed. That the author has endeav- 
ored to make a work fully up with the present state 
of physical science, is evinced by the chapters on 
“Modes of Molecular Motion,” “Sound,” “The 
Stereoscope,” and “ Spectrum Analysis,” which are 
treated briefly and simply, as is fitting in a school | 
book, but still with such clearness as to give the| 
pupil a good understanding of the elementary prin- 
ciples of these subjects. 


Tue ELemMentary Music Reaper. A Progres- 
sive Series of Lessons prepared expressly for 
use in Public Schools. Sook First. By B. Jep- 
son, Instructor in Vocal Music in the New Ha- 
ven Public Schools. Zhe same, Book Second ; 
the same, Book Third. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. ’ 


These books contain a course of instruction 


inent women of the Bible, drawn as only Mrs. 
Stowe can draw them, wherein characters ancient 
and remote are brought before us and made almost 


as real as those with whom we daily hold converse. 


It is a rare and rich collection of biographies, and 
is illustrated by sixteen chromo-lithographs, some 
of them copies of ancient and world-renowned 
paintings, others of modern oriental studies. A 
fine octavo volume, printed in clear, large type and 
handsomely bound, it is an exquisite gift for Christ- 
mas or New Year's. 


A PRACTICAL AND CRITICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
EnGuisH LAnGuaGe. By Noble Butler. Louis- 
ville, Ky.: John P. Morton & Co. 

Practical, in that it contains a rich abundance of 
examples and exercises for the practice of each new 
principle learned, and aiming to make its students 





graded from the primary to the high school, szm/e, 
systematic, and thorough. In their revised form | 
they have been before the public about two years. | 
Within that time more than 40,000 copies have | 
been printed, and they have found their way into | 
every important city and town in Connecticut. | 
They are already favorably known to a large num-| 
ber of the readers of the JouRNAL. For the results | 
obtained by the use of the system embodied in | 
them, we refer our readers to the notice, in another 
column, of the singing at the late meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association. The author has made 
an exhaustive analysis of the elements of music, 
and has presented those principles, one at a time, in 
their natural order, thoroughly exercising the pupils 
upon each principle before presenting the next. 
The result is that children are taught to read music 
by this system, as readily as they are taught to do 
anything else in school. We know of no other 
books that accomplish this object so perfectly. 


Tue Sone Fountain. A Vocal Music Book for 
School and Family use. By William Tilling- 
hast and D. P. Horton, Teachers of Music in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Public Schools. New York :| 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., No. 14 Bond street. 


critical by sharp discussions of grammatical ques- 
tions, and by frequent exercises in criticising and 
correcting false constructions and inelegant expres- 
sions. Theauthor has aimed to simplify the science 
of grammar. In the treatment of pronouns, infini- 
tives, prepositions, conjunctions, and adverbs, the 
author departs somewhat from the usual beaten 
track, and teachers of grammar will examine the 
sections on these subjects with considerable interest. 


RESUME OF ANCIENT AND Mopern History, from 
the Deluge to the present time. Designed to 
accompany Hawes’ Chronological Chart of Uni- 
versal History. By S. Hawes. New York: F. 
R. Reed & Co.; price, 50 cents. 


This is a Syllabus of History, in 60 pages, very 


convenient for reference or study. The Wall Chart 


is 36 by 52 inches in size. A copy of the Chart 
reduced in size is appended to this little volume. 





GRADED SINGERS FOR Day-Scuoo._s.—The idea 
of musical study as a feature of the Public-School 
system, has already been agitated in our Western 
cities. In some places it has already been intro- 
duced as an element in current School Education, 
but there is a vast field for improvement in the 





The first 20 pages contain exercises in reading | 


music, for the cultivation of the voice, etc. The | 


method and process used in its study found in the 
Public Schools. What little instruction is given in 
the art is often crude, and without uniformity, and 





next 50 pages are filled with a pleasing variety of 
a0 pas P S y | consequently but little interest is felt in the study 


glees and part songs. Twenty pages are devoted ‘ ; “ee 
by pupils. In this respect, among Western cities, 


to “ Devotional Music.” The selections are made | (, ‘ i and Chi ; 
with evident good taste, and are exceilently well | oe =p nag oe et See 
The standing of the Chicago 


adapted to the use of high schools and seminaries. | nin ante, , 
Schools in musical progress is due to the graded 


Woman IN Sacrep History. By Harriet Beecher | System embodied in the series of “Graded Singers,” 
Stowe. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. ; 1874. by Messrs. Blackman and Whittemore. This series 
We have here nineteen sketches of the prém-'is in four books, graded as follows: No. 1 com- 
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mences the study of singing in Primary Depart- 
ment, carrying the pupil through lower grades, and 
occupying in the Chicago Schools about three 
years’ time. No. 2 is adapted to Intermediate and 
District Schools, whether graded or not. No. 3 is 
a fine collection of music, arranged in three parts. 
No. 4 is for High Schools and adult classes of 
mixed voices. Teachers will find these books ad- 


‘mirable for their work, some one of them being 


adapted to every pupil, from Primary to High 
School. “Graded Singers” are issued in board 
covers, price, 25, 50, 75 cents, and $1.00 respective- 
ly, and will be sent to any address, prepaid, on re- 
mitting the price to the publishers, Johan Church & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Home and School for November contains several 
articles that will attract attention ; notably, “The 
Geographical Expansion of the English Tongue,” 
“ The Education of Character,” and the first chap- 
ter of a series of articles on Zodlogy, by the cele- 
brated naturalist Edward Fontaine. Then there 
are a grammatical dissertation on the expression, 
“T feel badly,” and a sensible talk on “ Learning to 
Read,” and adrama for a school exercise or for 
home theatricals, entitled, “The Old Cousin,” 
which is adapted from the French play of Emile 
Souvestre, and a sprightly description in verse of a 
game of “ Fox and Geese” between two bright little 
girls at school. There is a hint in the prospectus 
for 1875 that Home and School will be profusely 
illustrated next year. The publishers give a great 
deal now for the price, $1.50 a year, but when, in 
addition to what they now give their subscribers, 
they put into every number costly and beautiful 
engravings, without increasing the subscription 
price, Home and School will take the front rank of 
American magazines. Our readers should send 
$1.50 to John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky., the 
publishers, for the year 1875. 

The National Teachers Monthly is the new Edu- 
cational Journal, published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
and edited by J. Mahoney, former editor of the Chi- 


cago Teacher. The first number (November), pre- 


sents an attractive appearance, and is filled with | 


able articles that will be read with interest. The 
publishers promise articles from contributors of the 
first rank in every state, and mean that the Monthly 
“shall at once take its place as the very first of its 
class.” Among the measures to be advocated are 
State Colleges and a National University, co-edu- 
cation of the sexes, and the government of schools 
without the use of the rod. To all who subscribe 


‘before the first of January the price will be 75 


cents ; after that, $1.00. 





= 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 


This new educational paper will commend itself 
to every live teacher. It will be ably edited—will 
contain about as much each week as any monthly— 
will have the best contributors and be thoroughly 
up with the times. We trust that every subscriber 
to this journal will take the New England journal. 
Its prospectus can be had on application to the 
publishers. All business letters relating to this 
journal should be addressed, after Dec. 25th, to 16 
Hawley St., Boston, Mass. The subscription price 
of the new journal will be as follows : 





THE 


1 Copy one year, in advance, including postage, $3.00 
5 Copies, “ - " . each 2.80 
10 “ “ “ “ “ “ 2.60 
25 “ “ “ “ “ “ 2.40 
50 “ “ “ “ “ “ 2.25 


There will also be clubbing rates with the lead- 
ing monthlies and weeklies. As there will be a 
great demand for the first numbers, it will be 
necessary, in order to be sure of getting a complete 
file, to subscribe promptly before any number is 
exhausted. Address all communications to New 
England Journal of Education, 16 Hawley street, 
Boston, Mass. 








DENOMINATIONAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, — In 
England, for the year ending the 31st of March, 1873, 
the total amount expended by the Education Depart- 
ment was £1,172,786, of which £106,889 must be de- 
ducted for administration, and £19,230 for organiza- 
tion of districts—making the total amount of the grants 
£1,046,677 of which sum the grants to the schools in 
connection with the Church of England were £757,859, 
or more than three-fourths of the total amount. ‘The 
British and Foreign School Society’s schools earned 
£143,512; the Wesleyans, £71,958 ; the Roman Cath- 
olics, £58,928 ; board schools, £14,287 ; and parish 
union schools, £120. The Church of England has 
built 315 new schools during the year ; the British and 
| Foreign Society 15 ; the Wesleyans, 2; and the Roman 
Catholics 6. Churchmen subscribed for the purpose of 
school building £347,580 ; the British and Foreign So- 
ciety, £11,622 ; the Wesleyans, £2,460 ; and the Roman 
Catholics, £11,832. Between 1839 and December, 
1873, the following results have been obtained. Of 
schools built there have been: Church of England, 
4,888, at a cost to subscribers of £3,932,745 ; British, 
205, at a cost to subscribers of £231,656; Wesleyan, 





138, at a cost to subscribers of £154,402; Roman 
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Catholic, 73, at a cost to subscribers of £111,483. And 
providing accommodation for: in Church schools, 994,- 
251 children ; British, 81,152 children ; Wesleyan, 47,340 
children ; Roman Catholic, 27,759 children. The 
total number of children for whom accommodation at | 
the established rate is provided is 2,582,549, of which | 
the Church finds space for 1,751,697 ; the Dissenting | 
bodies of all classes 543,558 ; the Roman Catholics, 162,- | 
236; school boards, 125,058. ‘he average salaries of | 
teachers are: 


Masters. Mistresses. Infants’ Mistresses. | 
Chetek. « « « « £8 % 12 £61 8 2 £59 4 7} 
britishand Wesleyan, 120 14 10 7O 12 3 66 18 4) 
Roman Catholic, . . 92 15 II 87 § 32 55 Io 6} 
School Board, . . 1070 2 7 68 17 8 os 8 @ 


a | 

Domestic SEwiING MAcHINE.— We are convinced | 
that no one of the many excellent sewing-machines can | 
equal the ‘ Domestic’ for family use. For while its range 
of work is believed to be inferior to none, the ease with 


which it is operated makes it invaluable. In running | _ 


the ‘ Domestic’ there Seems to be the minimum expen- | 
diture of muscle, and consequently the least possible 
draft upon the strength of the operatior. 





~~ YORK STATE 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 
ILLUSTRATED. Nearly Six Hundred Pages per Year. 
SERIES OF ARTICLES ON SPECIAL TOPICS 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 
LARGE CLUBBING LIST WITH STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Ranks as one of the very best of the Educational publications. 
AGENTS WANTED, Texter jpg! com 
0. R. BURCHARD, 


Frevonia, N. Y, 


Send for Prospectus, or 10 cents for Specimen Copy. 429 2t 


{IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ! 
A REVOLUTION in the STUDY OF HISTORY. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
A Chart of Universal History, 


From the Deluge to the Present Time. 





"THE EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


1875. 


A MODEL TEACHERS’ JOURNAL. 





The Choicest Short Essays and Selections, 


” 


Just what every teacher wants, Contains more 
reading matter than many journals that cost twice 
as much, Gives each subscriber two Beautiful 


Graphic Etchings. 


“Reading Lesson. 


ONLY 75¢c. A YEAR. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR IT. 


With any $1.50 Educational, for only $2 00. 


“BUBBLES. 


GEO. M. GAGE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Address, 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 
The Art of Computation. 


By D. W. GOODRICH, 


| The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, and a 


practical Teacher of many years experience, should be in the hands 
of all who are interested in Education. Note these features: 


1. It makes practicable the use of Pairs of Figures in Multipli- 
cation. 
2. It contains an account of the famous Rapid Reckoners of this 


| and other countries, with explanation of their systems. 


3. It gives the Contractions used by skilled Accountants of every 
profession, many ot them never before published. 

4. It comprises the fullest set of Practical Tables ever published. 

5. It explains the Technical Rules of Measurement adopted by 


| Mechanics of every class. 


6. It teems with Problems, Practical, Speculative, and Amusing, 


| thus becoming a most desirable companion at Examination. 


7. It is fully illustrated and beautifully bound. 

8. It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in any 
year from A.D. 1 to A.D. 3,000. 


Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustrations, 
full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address 
CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
NEw Haven, Conn, 





“Let us hear no more of Fixed Sciences till humane insight and ingenuity 


| have vanished. Who would suppose there were much to learn in ordinary multi- 


| plication? Yet here is a system as valuable as it is original, invented by a prac- 


This Chart is neatly engraved, colored, and mounted ; size, 36 
by 52 inches ; unique, complete, and simple, representing the out- 
lines or historical boundaries of Nations and States as clearly as 
their geographical boundaries are represented on a Map. It is 
adapted to the use of Schools of all grades, and families. Also a 
very full Synchronology of History, ancient and modern, which 
serves as a valuable key to the Chart. Sample copies of these ard 
other publications furnished to School Officers and Teachers, for 
examintion at reduced prices. 

We offer extra inducements to Teachers, Students, a: d_ other | 
competent persons, to introduce our publications into schools and | 
amilies. Send for circulars. 


F. R. REED & CO., Pustisuers, 


x ~21 Nassau Street, New York. 


OF ALL KINDS, 
Done at short notice, in the best style, and at the lowest prices, at the Ofiice | 
of THE COLLEGE COURANT, old Trinity Church Chapel, Gregson St. 


| 
OB PRINTING | 


tical calculator (a nephew, by the way, of the renowned Peter Parley), which does 
for the petty operations of ordinary business what Logarithms accomplish for the 


| obstruse problems of Science. No live teacher can afford to remain ignorant 


of it.” 


“*T have examined it with careful attention, and pronounce it the most practi- 
cal work on Arithmetic I have ever met. It teaches with clearness and simplic- 
ity just what everybody needs to know, viz., how to do best and most easily the 
problems ot every day’s business. ba * But independently of the value 
of this new system, the tables appended are worth to every one more than the 
price of the book. Nowhere have I seen them so conveniently arrarged ; and 
the Calendar is in valuable.” ini 8-6m 





BRILLIANCY ! 


And promptness in the Organ attained by the PIANO 
STOP a great invention A beauti ul- toned Piano 
never requiring tuning, musicians will appreciate it. 
Found only in GEO. WOOD & CO.’S ORGANS, 
Circulars free. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
GEO. WOODS & CO., 


724 °4t CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass., and Cuicaco, IL 



























Sheffield Scientific School 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


This Department of Yale College affords to Undergraduates and | 
Postgraduate Students the choice of advanced systematic instruction 
in Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Natural History, Mineralogy, Geology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc., with French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application. 

New HAVEN, Conn., 1873. 


EWEL R Y Ss Oo A Pp . 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 
r epared of the purest materials, expressly for cleaning fine 


Gold, Silver, and Plated Jewelry. 


Warranted to contain nothing injurious. Acts “ke Magic 

in restoring to its ORIGINAL BRILLIANCY all kinds of JEw- 

ELRY AND PRECIOUS STONFs without risk of damage to the most 

delicate article. Sold by Jewelers and Druggists. On receipt of 
price will send cake of Soap, postage paid, to any address. 

x __SAML. M. MILLER, 57 LIBERTY ST., N. ¥. 





RYANT’S 
CELESTIAL INDICATOR. 
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This is a new apparatus for facilitating the study of Astronomy. It is intended 
to illustrate clearly to children and to adults thevarious phenomena ot the heav- 
enly bodies—the motion of the earth around the sun, and the changes of the sea- 
sons ; the earth’s axial motion ; the precession of the equinoxes ; nutation ; tides ; 
eclipses, both solar and lunar ; ‘the change of the pole star; changes in the declin 
ation and right ascension of stars ; the difference between the sideral and tropi ical 
years ; the retrogradation of the signs of the zodiac ; the revolution of the moon’s 
nodes, etc. 

Accompanying the apparatus is a short Treatise on Astronomy, descriptive of 
the same, and illustrating how to use the instrument. An hour’s time will enable 
the teacher to become familiar with the subject and with che instrument impart 
more information by illustration, with the LNDICATOR, than is usually gained by 
pupils during their entire course. 

(4 The apparatus is made of brass; is simple and durable in construction ; 
is not liable to get out of order. It occupies about a cubic toot, and is carefully 
boxed for shipment to any part ofthecountry. Price $25.00. 365 


1G" The CONN. SCHOOL JOURNAL, New Haven, Conn., will give | ntroduction, 


pecial terms on the INpIcaToR during June and July. Write for particulars. 


The Connecticut School Journal, 





CONNECTICUT 








Strate NorMat ScHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


This institution is now in successful operation, with a large num- 
ber of pupils. Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the 
branches of the study required to be taught in the public schools, 
and, SECOND, in the best methods uf teaching those branches. 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 
must declare their full intention of teaching in the public schools of 
Connecticut, and must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and English Grammar. 


The full course of study occupies two years. It is expected that 
any graduate of a High School can take the course in one year. 


The School year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each, 
and a new class is formed only at the beginning of a term. 


Examination for admission is held on MoONnpay, the first day of 
each term, at two o’clock, P.M. 

The present Term closes on Friday, January 22, 1875 ; and the 
next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, at 2 P. M. 


For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 


I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
JOSEPH 
TRADE MARK: GILLOTTS, 
Warranted. 


[ITTtf] 





Or Descriptive Name and 
Designating Number. 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351. 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


gt Jobn Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent.’. 2 


THE SCIENCE OF ESTHETICS; 
The Nature, Kinds, en and Uses of Beauty. 


BY 
PROF. H. N. DAY, 
Author of ‘ Logical Praxis,” “ Rhetoric,” “ Logic,” &c. 

The price of Day’s Aésthetics is $2.25. Teachers furnished sin- 
|gle copies, for examination, for $1.25. Liberal discount for first 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
C. C. CHATFIELD & CO., New Haven, Conn. 








ALWAYS ASE YOUR STATIONER FOR ESTERBROOKE’S PENS. 





WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. SAMPLES AND PRICB LISTS ON APPLICATION; 

















$a 


“Every Saturday” Merged in The Living Age. 


The most eminent authors of the day, 
such as Prof. Max Muller, Prof. Tyndall, 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Prof. Huxley, Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, The Duke of Argyll, 
R. A. Proctor, Jas. Anthony Froude, C. 
Kingsley, Matthew Arnold, Arthur 
Helps, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Muloch, 











NEW REVISED EDITION. 





Entirely re-written by the ablest writers on every subject. Printed | 
Srom new type, and illustrated with Several Thousand En- | 
gravings and Maps. 








The work originally published under the title of THe New 
AMERICAN CYCLUPADIA was completed in 1863, since which time | 
the wide circulation which it has attained in all parts of the United , 7 . 
States, and the signal developincnts which have taken place in every | Miss Thackeray, Mrs. Oliphant, Wm. 
branch of science, literature, and art, have induced the editors and | | Black, Geo. MacDonald, Erckmann-Chat- 


publishers to submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to | rian, Ivan Turguenieff, Jean Ingelow, Alfred Tennyson, 























issue a new edition entitled Tut AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in every de- 
partment of knowledge has made a new work of reference an im- 
perative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the dis- 
coveries of science, and their fruitful application to the industrial 
and useful arts and the convenience and refinement of social life. 
Great wars and consequent revolutions have occurred, involving 
national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war of our own 
country, which was at its height when the last volume of the old 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course of com- 
mercial and industria! activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have been made 
by the indefatigable explorers of Africa, 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with the natural 
result of the lapse of time, have brought into public view a multitude 
of new men, whose names are in every one’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to know the particulars, Great battles 
have been fought and important sieges maintained, of which the 
details are as yet preserved only inthe newspapers or in the transient 
publications of tne day, but which ought now to take their place in 
permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has accordingly 
been the aim of the editors to bring down the information to the 


latest possible dates, and to furnish an accurate account of the | 


most recent discoveries in science, of every fresh production of 
literature, and of the newest inventions in the practical arts, as 
well as to give a succinct and original record of the progress of 
political and histurical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful preliminary labor, 
and with the most ample resources for carrying it on to a successful 
termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, but every 
page has been printed on new type, forming in fact a new Cyclope- 


dia, with the same plan and compass as its predecessor, but with a | 
far greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such improvements in | 


its composition as have been suggested by longer experience and 
enlarged knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time in the 
present edition have been added not for the sake of pictorial effect, 
but to give greater lucidity and force to the explanations in the text. 


They embrace all branches of science and of natural history, and | 
depict the most famous and remarkable features of scenery, archi- | 


tecture and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather than em 
bellishment, no pains have been spared to insure their artistic 
excellence ; the cost of their execution is enormous, and it is 
belleved they will find a welcome reception as an admirable feature 
of the Cyclopedia, and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on delivery of each 
volume. It wi!l be completed in sixteen large octavo volumes, each 
containing about 800 pages, fully illustrated with several thousand 
Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps, 


PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 


In extra Cloth, per vol., . ° ° ° ° $5 00 
In Library Leather, per vol., ° ° . - 600 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol., . ° ° 7 00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol., P ‘ 8 oo 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol., . . 10 00 
In Full Russia, per vol., . ; - P + ‘1000 


Six volumes now ready. Suceeding volumes, until completion, 
will be issued once in two months. 


*,* Specimen pages of THE AMERICAN CYGLOPADIA, showing 
type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on application, 
First CLass CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


Address the Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


| Robert Browning, and many others, are represented in 
the pages of 


| Littet.’s Livine AGE. 


The Livinc AGz has been published for more than thirty years, with the warm- 
| est support of the best men of the country. It has admittedly continued to stand 
| ““at the head of its class,”” and its success is now greater than ever before. It 
| has absorbed its younger competitor, ““ EVERY SATURDAY,” and is without 
| a rival in its special field, : 

A weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages, Tue Livinc AGE gives more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four large volumes. 
| It presents in an expens:ve form, considering its great amount of matter, with 
freshness, owing to its weekly issu, and with a satisfuctory completeness attempt- 
ed by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, ‘lales, Puetry, 
| Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire 
| body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
During the coming year, the serial and short stories of the 


LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 


| will be given, together with an amount unapproached by any other periodical in 
the world, of the best literary and scientific matter of the day, from the pens of 
| the above named, and many other, foremost living Essayists, Scientists, Critics, 
Discoverers, and Editors, representing every department of knowledge and prog- 
| ress. 
‘The importance of THe Livinc AGk to every American reader, as the only sat- 
isfactorily tresh and COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable current liter- 
| ature—indisfensable because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


| im all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics—is sufficiently indicated 


| by the tollowing recent 
| OPINIONS: 


“ Simply indispensable to any one who desires to keep abreast of the thought 
of the age in any department of science or literature.”"— Boston Fournal. 

“ Reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the civilized world, upon 
| all topics of living interest.” —PAiladelphia Inquirer. 

| ** In no other single pubiication can there be found so much of sterling literary 
excellence.”—N. V. Evening Post 

** The best of all our eciectic publications.” — Zhe Nation, New York 

“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.”—The Advance, 
| Chicago. 

“ The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the finest poetry of the Eng- 
lish language, are here gathered together.” —//. State Fournai, 

“ With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that is important in the 
| literature, history, politics, and science ot the day.”"— 7he Methodist, N. Y. 
| **A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of entertainment and instruction. 
| —Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

“ The best periodical in America.”—Rev Dr. Cuyler. 

“ It has no equal in any country.” —PAdladelphia Press. 

“ Its publication in weekly numbers g ves to it a great advantage over its month- 
ly contemporaries in the spirit and Salton of its contents."— Zhe Pacific, San 
| Francisco. 

“ The more noied new novels appear as serials, and the most distinguished for- 
| cign thinkers in criticism, science, and art are represented in its pages. . . . 
| It is the only compilation that presents with a satistactory completeness, as well 
| as freshness, the best literature of the almost innumerable and generally inaccess- 
| ible European quarterlies, monthlies, and weeklies—a literature embracing the 
| productions of the ablest and most cultured writers living. It is, therefore, indis- 
pensable to every one who desires a thorough compendium of all that is admirable 
| and noteworthy in the literary world.” — Boston Post. 

PusBLisHep WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. Volume begins Janu- 
ary 1. New subscribers remitting now will receive the intervening rumbers 
gratis, Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 








Club Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


(“* Possessed of ‘He Livinc AGz and one or other of our vivacious American 
monthlies, a subscriber will find himself i command of the whole situation.” — 
Phila. Bulletin.) 

For $10 00 (covering the prepayment of postage on both periodicals, instead of 
for $10 00 with postage not prepaid, as heretotore) [ue LivinG AGE and either 
one of the American /our-dollar monthly Magazines (or Harper's Weekly or Ba- 
| zar, or Afppleton’s Fournal, weekly) will be sent for a year; or, for $9 50, THe 
| Livinc AGz and Scribner's St. Nicholas. Address as above. ec&csj 








| 


_A BARGAIN IN BOOKS. 


FIVE SETS OF KEBLE’S COMPLETE WORKS, including Prose and 
Poetry. ‘Three vols. extra muslin, gilt “2 Published at $6.00 per set. Sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, ai $3.75 PER SET. 

THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE, 
New H 


13-tf Avgn, Conn, 
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_ GREENLEAF’S 
New Mathematical Series:| 


A Complete Course for all Classes of Learners. 


CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE — PRACTICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC — MERITORIOUS AND ECONOMICAL, 





No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public has 
stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time, or attained 
so wide a circulation, or received the approval and endorsement of 
so many reliable and competent educators in different parts of the 
tountry. With the improvements and additions recenthy made, 
chis series is unrivaled in simplicity and completeness. 

IX@> This series is extensively used in CONNECTICUT. 


TESTIMONY FROM SOME OF THE BEST EDUCATORS. 
From D. MUNSON HODGE, Acting School Visitor, Danbury, Ct. 


“It gives me pleasure to say that GREENLEAF’s SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, 
unanimously adopted by our Board of Education a year ago, give very general 
satisfaction. ‘he best text-book is one which does rot tire the pupil with details, 
—1 1aight say, does not tell him too much, but leads him to make discoveries, so 
that he shall continually be pleased and in’erested in the progress he is making. 
From.actual experience with GREENLEAF’s SERIES ] am prepared to say that 
I consider it better adapted to this gradual Jeading of the learner’s mind than 
any other complete course with which I am acquainted.” 

From ISAAC N. CARLETON, A.M., Principal State Normal 
School, Connecticut. 

At the opening of our school we adopted GREENLEAF’S NEW ELE- 
MENTARY ALGEBRA as one of the text-books, and thus far we are more 
than satisfied with it. It bears the test of daily use in the recitation room. Our 
pupils enjoy the book Its philosophical arrangement, its clear and concise 
statement o peesipies, and its well chosen problems render this the most per- 
fect work of the kind with which I am acquainted. 

Professor Carleton says (March 15, 1873), ‘“‘ Although sorely pressed to adopt 
some other Algebra, we still continue to use GREENLEAF’S in the Normal 
School, and consider it the best.’’ 


PROF. BOYDEN, Princ. of Bridgewater ( Mass.) Normal School, 


Says (July, 1873),—‘‘ We use GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA only, and feel satisfied with it.’ 





5] . . . 
Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic. 
From Prof. of Mathematics, Wilbraham Academy, Mass. 

“ GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC gives general 
satisfaction, and is the only written Arithmetic used in this school ; it is compre- 
hensive enough for any class without a higher Arithmetic.” 

From W.L. P. BOARDMAN, now Prin. Lewis Gram. School, Bost. 
_ T have always liked GREENLEAF’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. The 
improvements contained in GREK NLEAk’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METIC, make it, in my estimation, one of the very best books before the public. 
From R. B. CLARK, A.M., Prin. Pub, High School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

I cannot but think that GREENLEAF’S SERIES will commend itself most 
fully to impartial minds, as being the best before the public, whether for style, 
strength, or intrinsic worth The use of other text books upon this science, and 
Algebra in particular, only inclines the more strongly in favor of these mathemat- 
ical works. 

From PROF. CHARLES O. THOMSON, xow Principal’ Inst. 
Technical Science, Worcester. 

GREENLEAF’S ALGEBRAS work well in my school. The NEW ELE- 
MENTARY is logical, lucid, progressive and dignified, andthe NEW HIGHER 
is if possible, better than the Elementary. Without any invidious suggestions in 
— to any other author, I wish every teacher of Algebra would. give these 

ks a trial. 


PARKER’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES. IN 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. JAMES H. 
HamILron. Complete Course in one book. 12mo, 240 pp. Re- 
cently published. Handsomely printed on fine paper, substan- 
tially bound in cloth, and sold at the low retail price of ONE 
DOLLAR. Introduction price, $8 a dozen. A specimen mailed 
to Teachers, prepaid, on receipt of 90 cents. 

This popular text-book is now widely used in Grammar, High 
Schools, and Academies, including the HARTFORD High School, 
Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven, &c. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Pullishers, Boston. 


Sold by JUDD & WHITE, New Haven, and BROWN & 
GROSS, Booksellers, Hartford. 


Address BEN/. H. SANBORN, Agt. for Conn., 


Office at Brown & Gross’ Book Store, HARTFORD. 








Or ORLANDO LEACH, GENERAL AGENT, 


142 GRAND STREET, New York City. 


I1]-4-6m-~a,m,a,s,0,n 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


McGuffey’s Speller 
MecGuffey’s Readers 
Ray’s Arithmetics 
White’s Arithmetics 
Harvey’s Grammars 
Eclectic Geographies 
Eclectic Penmanship 
Venable’s History 


B@> Send for Catalogue of these and other Text-Books. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CoO. 
CINCINNATI : NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, Mew England Agent, 
No. 3 School St., Boston. 














By the Author of Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 


The Elements of Physics, For Academies and 
Common Schools. By SIDNEY A. NorTON, A. M. 286 pp. 
Sample Copy by mail, postpaid, for examination with a view 
to introduction into schools, 84 cents. Supplies for first in- 
troduction into schools, 84 cents per copy. 

The object of this book is not merely to give a systematic and 
symmetrical epitome of the Science, but so to present each topic 
that the pupil shall receive, from the first, clear, accurate, and sci- 
entific ideas, WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 

Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New England Agent, 
No. 3 School St., Boston. 





Key to Schuyler’s Complete Algebra. $1.25. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO.,, 
Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, Mew England Agent, 
No. 3 School St., Bosron. 





Electic Copy-Book Covers. 2° cents per dozen 
for first introduction into schools, 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, Mew England Agent, 
No, 3 School St., Bosron. 





. ager cw 
Important New Publications : 
THALHEIMER’S MEDIAVAL AND MODERN Hisrory. 
THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT History, 
VENABLE’S AMATEUR ACTOR, 
VENABLE’S SCHOOL STAGE, 
Durret’s FRENCH METHOD, 
HAILMAN’S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF PEDAGOGY, 
HaILMAN’s KINDERGARTEN CULTURE, 
ANDREW'S MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
Gow’s Morais. AND MANNERS, &C. 
1@~ Send for Descriptive Circulars and Price List. Liberal 
Terms on Sample Copies and Supplies for Introduction. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, Mew England Agent, 
No. 3 School St., Boston. ix 




















The Speciat Attention of Educators | NO-MORE “JUGGLING WITH NUMBERS.” 


IS CALLED TO 


EATON’S ARITHMETICS. Peck’s Arithmetics. 


By an act of Congress, of March 3, 1873, a New Method of com- 
puting exchange was established, to go into effect January 1, 1874. | 
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This new method is now the only one recognized in business 


operations, and has been incorporated in EATON’S ARITHME- 
TICS, with examples in conformity therewith. 


The Common School and Grammar School Arithmetics are now | 


brinted from entirely new electro ype plates. 
The publishers have taken advantag: 
new plates, to introduce some impro\ 
and complete explanations of the difi 
paper currency ; statements in regard 
the rates of interest and other conditi: 
full list of practical examples such as a 
These additions in the treatment of 
subject, together with other improvem_ 


Date Issued 


By the distinguished Professor of Mathematics 
in Columbia College. 








POR... condlon 


are inst completed by the issue of the “ First Les- 
ers is invited to them in the con- 
with the highest approbation and 


cience -pure and simple ; not ig- 
livesting them of the mass of verb- 
p with which too many modern 





book, leave nothing to be desired, a 
high character as eminently adapted t 
tical business education, and render 
ical Text Books published. 

Teachers will observe that the Nev 
with the former editions without the 
marked contrast with the different edit 

An edition of Zaton’s Common Sc 
lished, with Answers. 

The remarkable favor with which F 
continue to be received where knowr 
within three months they have bee 
ing over a hundred thousand popul 
OF BosTON ALONE, including the ci 
and the recently annexed cities of 
West Roxbury. 
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Bradbury’s Eator 


AND 
Bradbury's Geometry 


These works contain the essentia 
without the useless matter found 
contains a large number and great 
discussion and explanation of all 
elementary work. The Geometry ¢ 
Solid Geometry, numerous proble 
questions for review and exercises fi 
Trigonometry contains both the ana 
with practical applications and full 

3radbury’s Algebra, and Geome 
in a large proportion of the best 
of Massachusetts, and very extensi- 

BRADBURY’S ALGEBRA and GEO 
results than have been attained i 
other text books on these subjects 
Charlestown High School, ee 

EaTon’s ARITHMETICS are fou aliiaieas 
schools, and are working well.— 

I believe must fully in EATON’S ‘ARTPHMptwamanare 
TON, Conn State Normal School, New Britain. 





the confusion of learning.” His 
{ once of brevity and clearness. 
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| ft Numbers. 30 cents. 
fj 7 ental Arithmetic, 
| 
= itical Arithmetic, so cents. 
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etic, 90 cents. 

















any Teacher’s address for exami- 
r the whole set for 75 cts. The 
duction at the customary reduced 


ICAL TEACHERS SAY! 


Ss of many.) 

it that no other book is used here 
o you see I show my appreciation 
ractical way. Asa whole the book 
—_______§jt is free from that JUGGLING WITH 
introduce, and which they falsely 
as written for intelligent teachers, 
st serviceable book.— Supt. C. M. 


like Prof. Peck’s other works, com- 

accuracy of statement, simplicity 
I propose to mention it in our cata- 
ommend for use in preparation for 
, Trinity College. 


— 


s’ Descriptive Catalogue of 400 


Tew 


Single copies of above books sent for examination, with | A. S. B ARN ES & CO., 


reference to introduction, on receipt of haif price. 
terms for first introduction. 


Descriptive catalogue of above and other valuable School 7 


lications sent on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25 and 29 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


Vv 


Liberal | 


| 111 & 113 William Street, New York, 


ce M. CABLE, General Agent, 
32 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


or 113 & 115 State Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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The Speciat Attent ee WITH NUMBERS.” 
IS CALL 


EATON’S Al hmetics. 





By an act of Congress, of March 
puting exchange was established, tc 


This new method is now the on ssor of Mathematics i.“ 
operations, and has been incorporat . 
TICS, with examples in conformity ollege. | - 

The Common School and Gramm 3 9 
brinted from entirely new electr@ ple § 

The publishers have taken advanta the issue of the “ First Les- ' 
new plates, to introduce some impr is invited to them in the con- i 
and complete explanations of the di the highest approbation and 
paper currency ; statements in regare -_ | 


the rates of interest and other conditi . — 3 ‘ 
full list of practical examples such as are-usetrpy Dusmess Men, etc. | DT. PECK believes in teaching science -pure and simple ; not ig- 


. . . . ‘ 

These additions in the treatment of the Commercial part of the | noring convenient methods, but divesting them of the mass of verb- ‘ 
subject, together with other improvements in different parts of the | iage and roundabout make-shifts, with which too many modern | 
book, leave nothing to be desired, add largely to their previous | | Arithmetics have contributed to “the confusion of learning.” His 


high ‘character as eminently adapted to the requirements of a prac- ; d sidihe wt f brevit 4 cae 
tical business education, and render them the best Arithmet- | | rules and processes are models at once of brevity and clearness. 


ical Text Books published. 

Teachers will observe that the Newcan be used in connection j 
with the former editions without the slightest inconvenience—in | THE SERIES. i 
marked contrast with the different editions of many other works, | PY 


An edition of Zaton’s Common School Arithmetic is now pub- 1. Peck’s First Lessons in Numbers. 30 cents. q | 


lished, with Answers. ‘ c , . 
¢ : Embracing P: d Mental Arithmetic. 
The remarkable favor with which EATON’S ARITHMETICS | aS ea ' 


continue to be received where known, is evidenced by the fact that | - . . F 
within three months they have been adopted bycities represent. | 2. Peck’s Manual of Practical Arithmetic. 50 cents. ~ | 
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ing over a hundred thousand population in the NEAR VICINITY A “ 

n excellent “Brief Course.” 
OF BosTON ALONE, including the cities of Lynn, New Bedford, S 
and the recently annexed cities of Charlestown, Brighton, and | 


West Roxbury.” 3- Peck’s Complete Arithmetic. 90 cents. 
Theoretical and Practical. 


oman 





Either volume will be sent to any Teacher’s address for exami- 
| nation on receipt of half-price, or the whole set for 75 cts. The 
‘ | books will be furnished for Introduction at the customary reduced G 4% 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. | rates. f 

t 


These works contain the essentials of their respective subjects | 
without the useless matter found in most books. The Algebra | READ WHAT PRACTICAL TEACHERS SAY! sor ( 
contains a large number and great variety of problems, with full of ; 
discussion and explanation of all subjects appropriate for an 
elementary work, The Geometry contains Plane and one book of | 
Solid Geometry, numerous problems of construction, practical of Prof. Peck’s good work in a practical way. Asa whole the book 
questions for review and exercises for original demonstration, The | js py FAR the best we have. It is free from that JUGGLING WITH 


| 
Trigonometry contains both the analytical and Geometrical methods | NUMBERS which many authors introduce, and which they falsely | 
| call P cag agp ” Prof. Peck has written for intelligent teachers, | 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Geometry 


AND 





(Specimens of many.) : 

Our School Board will see to it that no other book is used here E , 
on the subject of Arithmetic. So you see I show my appreciation a 
i 





with practical applications and full tables of logarithms. and he has given them a most serviceable book.—Swft. C. M. 
Bradbury’s Algebra, and Geometry and Trigonometry are used | | HARRISON, Caldwell, NV. ¥. 

in a large proportion of the best high schools and academies of | I have found the Arithmetic, like Prof. Peck’s other works, com- 

of Massachusetts, and very extensively in various other States. | bining very happily brevity and accuracy of statement, simplicity ! 

and carefulness of treatment. I propose to mention it in our cata- ia 

| logue as the one which we recommend for use in preparation for jt 

ollege.—Prof, SAMUEL Hart, 7rinity College. 








3RADBURY’S ALGEBRA and GEOMETRY are accomplishing better 
results than have been attained in our school in the use of any | 
other text books on these subjects. —-CALEB EMERY, Head Master | 
| Charlestown High School. 
EaTon’s ARITHMETICS are found to meet all the wants of the | 

schools, and are working well.— Boston 7ext-Book Committee. | t@~ Send for tne Publishers’ Descriptive Catalogue of 400 

il I believe must fully in Earon’s ArtTHMETICS.—I. N, Carux- | Standard Text-Books, 
/ TON, Conn State Normal School, New Britain. 


Single copies of above books sent for examination, with | A. S. B ARN ES & CO.,; 


reference to introduction, on receipt of haif price. Liberal | 











terms for first introduction. 111 & 113 William Street, New York, 
Descriptive catalogue of above and other valuable School eas } or 113 & 115 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
lications sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., |“ 4f CABLE, General Agent, ; 
y 25 and 29 CORNHILL, soeron 32 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. ; | 
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